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In April a delightful drowsiness comes over the Editor, a desire 
to do—nothing, or if not quite that, to dream of the out-of-doors, 
more particularly of the Big Piney River in the Ozarks, and its 
trout. Languidly his mind turns to Stone Mill, with its tumble- 
down log cabin and a glorious spring bubbling up at the foot of a 
hill right in his front yard at the rate of a million gallons of deli- 
ciously cool water every hour, and tumbling it through a rocky aisle 
of watercress into the nearby river. Or the reverie may change its 
scene to the coast of Maine near Boothbay Harbor with a cod tug- 
ging at the end of a hundred feet of line. 

And on his desk a delightful poem in Latin about trout fishing! 
Shall he publish it even though there is a tradition of long standing 
against publishing poetry in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL? In April the 
amor piscandi is likely to override all other amores and the Editor 
may “‘kick over the traces’””—goodness, such a colloquial expression 
for an editorial! But it’s April—and here’s the poem that caused 
the trouble: 


SALVELINUS FONTINALIS 


1 
Quis est ille virgam tenens, 
Rivum parvum lino verrens? 


Heu, delirat iste demens, 
Flagro rivum verberat. 
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2 
Est cothurnis praemunitus, 
Alte crura redimitus, 
Caput petaso turritus, 

Cui inhaerent musculae. 

3 
Muscularum mille formae, 
Arte multa simulatae— 
Duae Parmacenae Bellae, 
Iocus Scott et Mici Finn. 

4 
Piscatores equisiti, 

Corde sitis expediti, 
Omnis curae perobliti, 
Procul a negotiis! 

5 
Ille petasum tollebat 
Atque manu deducebat. 
Professorem deligebat, 
Lino fixit serico. 

6 
Linum flavum tenuatum, 
Ex arundine prostratum, 
Aqua leni sustentatum, 
Noster tum corripuit. 

7 
Alto cursu hoc conscendit, 
Velut anguis se tetendit, 
Super caput iam pependit, 
Et insedit latebrae. 

8 
Piscis musculam conspexit, 
Latebrisque iam surrexit, 
Professorem subter vexit, 
Ore tenet rabido. 

9 
Stridet fusus vehementer, 
Circumagitur dementer. 
Tonat piscatoris venter 
Et vox haeret faucibus. 

10 
Hamo captus iam luctatur, 
Vi et pinnis incitatur, 
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Piscis ludere conatur 
Piscatorem callidum. 
11 
Stagna petit tenebrosa, 
Loca tenet scopulosa, 
Iacet latitans sub rosa, 
Domum venit saucius. 
12 
Iam erumpit, iam videtur, 
Iam voragine sorbetur, 
Lino tamen attinetur; 
Acriter pugnatum est. 
13 
Sali, fortis Salveline, 
Velle linum sine fine. 
Dic, O piscis, cognostine 
Hominum fallacias? 
14 
Contremiscit piscatoris, 
Crudelissimi raptoris, 
Ipsa arundo captatoris, 
Et curvatur gracilis. 
15 
Tandem piscis fatigatus, 
Novo vulnere turbatus, 
Lini tractu superatus, 
Iam pugnare destitit. 
16 
Sic insidiis correptus, 
Retiaculo susceptus, 
Rubris maculis infectus, 
Ripa iacet herbida. 
17 
Salveline fontinalis, 
Parve fili Neptunalis, 
Salve, piscis fluvialis, 
Piscium pulcherrime. 


Joun Kincsscry CoLBy 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL TERMS: Title, SALVELINUS FONTINALIS, brook trout 
Stanza 1, line 2: Rivum .. . verrens, whipping the stream, i.e., casting. 
Stanza 2, line 1: cothurnis, rubber waders. 
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Stanza 3, lines 3 and 4: Parmachenae Bellae, Jock Scott, and Micky Finn are names 
of artificial flies. 
Stanza 5, line 3: Professor, name of another fly. Flies are often carried hooked in 
the fisherman’s hat. 
line 4: lino . . . serico, silk line. 
Stanza 6, line 4: the start of the cast as the line is whipped up and back. 
Stanza 9, line 1: fusus, the reel. 
Stanza 10, line 1: hamo, the hook. 
line 2: pinnis, fins. 
Stanza 16, line 2: retiaculo, the net. 


NAUSICAA AND DIDO 


By H. N. Coucu 
Brown University 


In a little series of books in the ‘“To-Day and To-Morrow Series” 
we find such intriguing and revealing titles as Jcarus, or the Future 
of Science; Cassandra, or the Future of the British Empire; Midas, 
or the Future of the United States; Lars Porsena, or the Future 
of Swearing and Improper Language. A few years ago Professor 
W. H. Alexander availed himself of this fancy to examine some 
problems in connection with the teaching of classics in an essay, 
which he entitled ‘The Amiable Tyranny of Peisistratus, or the 
Future of Classical Studies.’’! The direction in which this preamble 
is leading will now be clear, for if in similar, or more correctly, in 
reverse, fashion, I were to expand my title, it would then read 
“Nausicaa and Dido, or the Past of the Love Story.” 

To the large volume of exegetical and controversial literature 
bearing on these stories in Homer and Vergil, whether in compari- 
son or singly, I have no wish to add now a single page.” The per- 
tinent history of Vergil’s literary background; his familiarity with 
the verses of Catullus; his use of the erotic elegy of Alexandria; the 
influence of the poems of Parthenius; the elements of similarity in 
the Ciris of his youth, where rash and headstrong love, deception, 
confidences, and ultimate disaster, constitute an earlier pattern 


1In Classical Weekly xxx (1937), No. 12, 127-135. 

2 A recent treatment of the Nausicaa story in general terms will be found in an article 
by P. Colmant, “L’episode de Nausicaa (Odysée, Chant v1), Les Etudes Classiques 
vit (1939), 379-382. For the Dido episode, aside from the numerous articles in the 
journals, three books will be found of particular value, viz., N. W. DeWitt, The Dido 
Episode in the Aeneid of Vergil (Doctor’s Thesis): Toronto, William Briggs (1907); 
Corso Buscaroli, Ji Libro di Didone: Roma, Alighieri (1932); Arthur Stanley Pease, 
Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1935). 
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of the Dido legend; the projection of Vergil’s Epicurean philosophy 
in the character of Dido, and the reflection of his later admiration 
for Stoicism in the character of Aeneas, if such an interpretation 
be tenable—all these and many more are problems which promptly 
confront the serious student of the Dido episode. For the present, 
however, these controversial issues may be rejected in favor of a 
simple and objective appraisal of the two stories essentially from 
the point of view of the audience for whom each was written, 
though not without regard to a more permanent literary standard. 
For such a study no scholarly equipment is needed beyond a sym- 
pathetic understanding of Homeric Greece and of early Imperial 
Rome, though the attainment of an adequate comprehension of 
those two societies perhaps predicates a lifetime of scholarly re- 
search. 

The audience to which Homer directed his songs was simple, 
unsophisticated, and credulous. They were living in the bright 
youth of the world, wide-eyed with the wonder of the universe, 
but already convinced that an earlier age of marvels lay in their 
own shadowy past.’ They loved to listen to a stirring tale, and they 
offered to the poet the incomparable advantage of an audience 
which, delighting in the beauty of his song, was ready to believe 
such parts of it as they should and to leave unquestioned every 
inconsistency. A modern class of college students, trained in scien- 
tific precision and alert to challenge technical inconsistencies of 
composition, offers, in this respect, the most complete contrast to 
the Greeks, as I recently had cause to discover. In reading Euripi- 
des’ Medea with two classes, one of girls and one of boys, I was met 
in each case with a demand to know why the magic and baleful 
garments that Medea sent by the hands of her children to the Co- 
rinthian princess did not consume them before they reached the 
palace. I made the only reply that could be made, namely, that a 
Greek boy or girl of the age of an American college student would 
never have thought of the question in the first place. The Greek 
listeners were neither scientific nor critical; they half-believed in 


5 For an interesting assessment of the Homeric audience, cf. John Scott, The Poetic 
Structure of the Odyssey, “Martin Classical Lectures,” Vol. 1: Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press (1931), 97. 
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fairies, and it was easy to translate their minds into an earlier age, 
when Phaeacian ships could steer themselves, and when mighty 
heroes could perform deeds of marvelous strength such as two and 
twenty men of their own day might not accomplish. For such an 
audience as this, Homer wrote and sang. 

The Roman society to which Vergil addressed the Aeneid dif- 
fered in almost every respect from that of Homer. With all allow- 
ance for originality in Roman writing, no form of literature, either 
epic or tragedy, history or oratory, conveyed to cultured Roman 
ears the freshness of a new discovery. It was a matter-of-fact audi- 
ence, that had been nourished through all the centuries since the 
legendary founding of the city on traditions of stern and exacting 
duty. Roman schoolboys were reared on such tales as that of 
Brutus, the stern father, who drove out the Tarquins and ordered 
the execution of his own sons for plotting their return; of Regulus, 
whose devotion to Rome led to his rejection of Carthaginian terms, 
and whose integrity took him back to death and torture; of Mucius 
Scaevola, whose indifference to pain earned for him his distinguish- 
ing cognomen; of Fabricius, and Cato, and Cincinnatus returning 
to his plough.‘ Pietas, dignitas, severitas are the words that come 
most readily to mind in describing the character of the Romans. 
It is against a background of such heroes, in an atmosphere of 
duty to the state which had become more than a religion, and with 
the culmination of Rome’s struggle now attained through the ad- 
vent of Augustus, that the tale of Dido must be judged. 

But if the stories of Nausicaa and Dido are to be appraised 
objectively, with a sympathetic acceptance of the attitude of the 
widely different audiences for whom they were intended, one im- 
portant reservation must be made if we are to be justified in form- 
ing any comparative judgment whatever. It is the conviction that, 
quite apart from the changing literary taste of society, and the 
extraneous circumstances under which poetry is composed, there 
is an absolute norm of judgment, that may be applied no less exact- 
ingly to literary criticism than to moral philosophy, and by which 

‘ The vision of Rome’s heroes which Aeneas views in the underworld affords an ade- 


quate idea of the conception of Roman virtue which Vergil chose to convey to his 
readers (Aen. v1, 789-846). 
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one piece of work may be pronounced good and another bad. For 
if the judgment of contemporary society, for whom the work has 
been created, is taken as the only criterion of excellence, then the 
war whoop of a tribe of North American Indians, or the banquet 
chant of a cannibalistic tribe on a South Sea island, than which 
nothing could fall more sweetly on the ears of the participants, 
would necessarily claim a place as fine music. It is just because 
there is a more permanent means of judgment, by which the excel- 
lence of similar themes can be weighed, that one may claim the 
right to assess these two love stories on a basis somewhat more ob- 
jective than an analysis of the probable reactions of the Greek and 
Roman audiences respectively. 

In Ciceronean fashion let us begin torepov ‘Ounpixas 
with the Dido episode.® To the eyes of Aeneas, who gazed from the 
sheltering seclusion of the cloud in which he was enveloped, the 
beauty of the queen became manifest, 
for Dido, fairest in stature, entered the temple with a great throng of youths 
about her; as when Diana leads the dance by the banks of the Eurotas or 
along the ridges of Cynthus, when a thousand mountain nymphs lightly 


attend her . . . even such was Dido, as she bore herself radiantly among them, 
intent upon her task and upon the kingdom that was to be. 


And when presently the cloud was dissolved about Aeneas he 
too was dowered by Venus with more than earthly beauty: 
Aeneas stood there, comely in the gleaming light, in countenance and stature 
like to a god; for his goddess mother granted to her son the beauty of curling 
hair and the brilliant light of youth; and she breathed joyous glory on his 
eyes, as when skilled hands add beauty to ivory; as when silver or the marble 
of Paros is overlaid with yellow gold. 


The first mutual attraction of Aeneas and Dido is promptly and 
effectively furthered by the devices of Juno and Venus. Cupid, in 
the guise of Ascanius, instils into the heart of Dido a new love that 
supplants her loyalty to Sychaeus, and to her sister Anna she con- 
fesses the inexorable power of her passion. Aeneas becomes all- 
important in her eyes, and the rising towers of Carthage lie neg- 

5 The incidents of the Dido story will be found chiefly in the first and fourth books of 


the Aeneid. It has not seemed necessary to document this brief analysis more specifi- 
cally. 
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lected. At length the union of Aeneas and Dido is, through the 
contrivance of Juno, brought to pass. The unhappy Dido sanctifies 
it with the name of marriage; but Vergil saw in it the beginning of 
death and disaster, and Aeneas was yet to claim with legalistic 
exactitude that he had pledged no marriage troth. 

The romance could be of no long duration; the destiny of Rome 
called upon Aeneas to quit the shores of Carthage; and the parting 
of Aeneas and Dido takes place, marred by deceit and recrimina- 
tion. To the fierce reproaches of Dido, Aeneas replies with depre- 
cating solicitude: 


Never, O Queen, shall I regret the thought of Elissa, while memory remains 
with me, and the breath of life guides my limbs. 


But Dido will have none of his protestations, and, with a curse 
that shall pursue him even in death, she flings herself from his 
presence, while the pious Aeneas, genuinely distressed by the scene 
that he has provoked, and murmuring, as it were, 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more, 


prepares for the departure that is demanded by the gods. 

The rest of the tale is quickly told. One thinks of the grief and 

despair of Dido; of her words with Anna and with the nurse Barce; 
of the savagery of her curse upon the Teucrians, with its reminis- 
cence of the traditional enmity of Carthage and Rome; of the last 
dignified words of the queen before she seeks her own death: 
I have lived my life and pursued the path which fortune vouchsafed to me, 
and now my soul in its dignity shall pass beneath the earth. I have founded 
a glorious city; I have beheld my walls rising; I have avenged the death of 
my husband at the hands of a wicked brother. Blessed, ah, more than blessed 
were I, if only the Dardanian ships had never touched our shores. 


Finally, there is the meeting of Aeneas with the shade of Dido in 
Hades, where he swears again that unwillingly and only by the 
sovereign commands of the gods did he leave her shores; but the 
shade of Dido has no words for him; angrily and with averted eyes 
she flees to the glades, to be reunited in love with Sychaeus, while 
the pious Aeneas, still tormented by her anger and her doom, 
seeks to follow with futile tears. 
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Thus, for the purposes of our appraisal, ends the story of Dido. 
A queenly woman has been driven by the intervention of the gods 
into an unmeasured passion for Aeneas, who has himself willingly 
lingered in dalliance on her shores until the stern voice of duty has 
summoned him to resume his appointed task. His conduct there- 
after never admitted of doubt; he followed the fortune of Italy 
in spite of genuine distress that Dido should have suffered so 
grievously as a consequence; and Vergil, the contemporary im- 
perialistic Roman audience, and thoughtful posterity have united 
in approval of his decision. Having conceded all that, it none the 
less remains true that Aeneas emerges from the incident in a sorry 
light, and the tale of Vergil has little that is sub specie aeternitatis 
either lofty or charming about it. 

And now what can Homer do when his theme too is a love that 
can never be fulfilled because duty lays her heavy hand upon the 
hero?® Odysseus, his raft destroyed by Poseidon, has been enabled, 
through the ever-present help of Athena, to battle with the waves 
for two days and to come at length to the island of Phaeacia. There 
he sinks into a deep sleep of exhaustion by the river mouth, be- 
neath the shelter of two olive trees, one wild and one cultivated, 
that have twined themselves together. 

At the same time Athena is seeking to bring an end to the woes 
of Odysseus in much the same way as Juno had intervened in the 
case of Aeneas. She appears to Nausicaa, the young daughter of 
King Alcinous, in her sleep, and, in the likeness of one of her com- 
panions, urges upon Nausicaa that she make ready for the day of 
her marriage: 


Ah, Nausicaa, what a heedless daughter hath thy mother borne! For now the 
gleaming garments lie all untended, and the day of thy marriage draweth 
nigh, when thou must needs array thyself in fair raiment, and provide it, 
too, for those who would lead thee to thy husband’s home. It is from such 
things that a goodly report goeth out among men, and thy father and gracious 
mother take delight therein. 


® The incidents of the Nausicaa story will be found in the sixth and eighth books of 
the Odyssey. The summary here contained has been taken in part from my own book, 
Greek Civilization: New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1940), 85-88, by permission of the 
publishers, 
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When Nausicaa awoke, she went to her father under the impulse 
of the vision, but in modesty she forebore to speak of marriage. 
Rather she sought permission to go to the river to wash the clothes 
for him and for her brothers, that they might be well arrayed at 
the council or the dance. And her understanding father, who saw 
through her dissemblance, answered: 


I do not begrudge thee the mules, nor anything else, my child. Go, and the 
servants will make ready for thee the high well-wheeled wagon, fitted with 
the upper rack. 


Thus Nausicaa and her fair companions placed the clothes in the 
wagon, and fuod and wine, and oil to anoint themselves after the 
bath, and they drove to the river bank and busied themselves with 
the washing. And when they had bathed and anointed themselves, 
they fell to playing ball, and fairest among all the fair maidens was 
the princess Nausicaa. At length Athena intervened again, and, 
availing herself of the universal and ageless inability of a girl to 
throw a ball straight, she caused Nausicaa to miss the companion 
for whom she intended it, and the ball fell into the eddying stream 
of the river near to the sleeping Odysseus. Thereupon the maidens 
raised a piercing cry, and Odysseus awoke. 

The purposes of Athena were coming to fulfilment. Odysseus 
emerged from his hiding-place, and the terrified maidens fled, with 
the exception of the princess herself. All the tact and flattery of 
Odysseus came to his ready mind. He sought to know whether the 
beautiful girl was mortal princess, or goddess like to Artemis in 
beauty, and form, and stature: 

Never have I beheld such a one with mine eyes, neither man nor woman; 


and awe cometh upon me as I gaze. Yet once in Delos, beside the altar of 
Apollo, did I mark so fair a thing, a young shoot of a palm tree growing there. 


The instinct of the tramp and beggar is universal. In an interest- 
ing study of youthful tramps in America’ during the past, or cur- 
rent, depression, a group of children are discussing effective tech- 
niques of begging. In substance one boy speaks thus: 


I always go to the back door, and ask for a crust of bread. When the lady 


7 Thomas Minehan, Boy and Girl Tramps of America: New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart (1934). Pp. xvii+267. Cf. especially pp. 122-132. 
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looks as though she is going to refuse, I say: “I don’t mind if it’s mouldy.” 
That always fetches them. 


This is precisely the psychology on which Odysseus works when 
he asks for sorely needed raiment: 


Now, O Princess, do thou give me some garment to throw about me, perhaps 
a rag, if thou didst have it as a wrap for the linen in coming here. 


Thus at length Odysseus was guided to the palace of Alcinous, 

and there he recounted to the Phaeacians the story of his wander- 
ings. And as he participated in the gatherings and the games of 
the Phaeacians, the most delicate romance of epic literature rises 
and falls. As Dido had confessed to Anna her love for Aeneas, 
who had been made more beautiful by his goddess mother, so 
Nausicaa makes known to her companions the love that she is 
beginning to feel for the handsome stranger: 
For when he had washed the salt scurf from his body in the river and had 
anointed himself with oil, and clothed himself, Athena made him greater 
and mightier to behold, and from his head she made the curling locks to 
flow, like unto the hyacinth flower; and over his head and shoulders she caused 
grace to shine, as when a skilled artisan works in gold and silver inlay. 


And Nausicaa, marveling to behold him, ventures to say to her 
companions that she would wish to have such a one for her hus- 
band, to dwell with her in the island. And so too, as time goes by, 
her father, King Alcinous, is won over to the stranger, and in the 
hearing of Odysseus he says: 

Would, O Father Zeus and Athena aad Apollo, that such a one as thou art, 


and a man with thoughts like my own, might take my daughter as his wife, 
and be called my son-in-law, dwelling here with me. 


To this suggestion Odysseus makes no reply; for it is here that 
Homer turns away from the idy] of love and romance that he might 
have woven, to tell instead a tale of duty, and longing, and the 
parting of lovers. There are obligations on Odysseus no less strin- 
gent than those which summoned Aeneas to Italy. The faithful 
Penelope is still in Ithaca, and the insolence of the suitors still 


8 For an interesting emotional estimate of the charm of the story of Nausicaa, cf. 
Charles Morgan’s Hawthornden Prize Novel, The Fountain: New York, Knopf (1932), 


mu, Chap. I, 78. 
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calls for punishment. The day of parting between Odysseus and 
Nausicaa must come, as it came for Aeneas and Dido; but instead 
of verses filled with frenzied passion this is the restrained story of 
Homer: 

When the servants had bathed Odysseus, and anointed him with oil, and 
about him had cast a fair cloak and a chiton, then he stepped forth from the 
bath to join the princes as they drank their wine. And Nausicaa, who claimed 
her beauty from the gods, stood beside a pillar of the close-wrought roof, 
and marveled as she gazed with her eyes upon Odysseus. And addressing him, 
she spake these winged words: “‘Farewell, stranger, and when thou hast 
reached thy native land, do thou think of me upon occasion; for to me dost 
thou owe the salvation of thy life.” 

And Odysseus of many wiles answered her and said: “Nausicaa, daughter 
of great-hearted Alcinous, now may Zeus, the loud-thundering consort of 
Hera, grant that I reach my home, and behold the day of my return. And 
so there would I offer prayers to thee through all my days, even as to a god- 
dess; for thou, maiden, didst save my life.” 


Thus ends the tale of Odysseus and Nausicaa as delicately as it 
began. Both Vergil and Homer were too far removed from romantic 
sentimentalism to toy with the idea that, in a conflict of love and 
duty, it was the nobler part to choose the path of love. But Vergil 
carried the hero to his appointed duty by cold and inexorable logic, 
leaving in his path a record of deception, anguish, and recrimina- 
tions bitter as death. Nor is there in the character of either Aeneas 
or Dido an adequate tragic flaw to ennoble the tale. In Homer's 
story, on the other hand, there has been no loss of dignity on the 
part of either man or maid. Odysseus, the wily adventurer, has 
behaved in the presence of the lovely princess with a restraint that 
is not always part of his character; and the immature girl, moved 
to love by the devices of a deity, has controlled her emotion with 
the dignity of maturer years. 

If the poet leaves in the appealing figure of Nausicaa a picture 
of the restrained acceptance of deep disappointment, he leaves also 
a conception that impatient and petulant humanity too seldom 
comprehends in the denial of a great desire. 

It is the creation in the soul of an image of perfection that can be 
forever cherished without flaw by the very fact that it is removed 
from the proof of reality. It is a theme which in essence is the sub- 
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stance of du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson; for in that novel, by the 
device of dreaming true, Peter and the Duchess of Towers can be 
reunited in the idyl of their childhood and in the unsullied hap- 
piness of an association which is attended by the illusion, but never 
by the shattering test, of reality. It is a shadowy and poetic concept 
which George Santayana touches on in his estimate of the compen- 
sation for unrequited love in The Last Puritan, and toward which, 
in another aspect, Wordsworth is reaching, when he speaks of the 
vision and the reality of Yarrow, as Professor Robertson has 
pointed out in a recently published essay :° 

“And is this Yarrow?” asks Wordsworth in sad disillusion. ‘This the stream 
of which my fancy cherished, so faithfully, a waking dream, an image that 
hath perished?” In an earlier poem Wordsworth had broached the same 


theme: “We have a vision of our own: ah! why should we undo it? ... 
Enough if in our hearts we know there’s such a place as Yarrow.” 


If Shakespeare is extreme in saying: ‘‘All things that are, are 
with more pleasure chased than enjoyed,”’ he nevertheless touches 
on an emotional experience that is sooner or later encountered 
by everyone. It is the presence of that conception in the story of 
Nausicaa, and its absence in the tale of Dido, that constitutes 
the fundamental but intangible difference between them. 


® J. C. Robertson, Mixed Company: Toronto, Dent (1939), “My Friend, the Cu- 
rate,” 9, 


WHITHER AND WHY? 


By Goopwin B. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Fastidio conficior! It’s for being that, I am writing this. 

The State of Connecticut has recently instituted examinations 
for the certification of teachers of language. These are German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Latin. 

The French examination, for instance, consisted of three parts. 
In part one there was an oral examination in which accuracy of 
grammar, pronunciation, and fluency were the questions to be de- 
termined; part two covered grammar, verbs, idiomatic expressions, 
vocabulary, phonetics and dictée, reading for comprehension (five 
passages, each passage to be followed by an explanation in French 
of the passage) ; part three concerned French civilization, on which 
there were one hundred questions. 

I have nothing before me to determine the amount of time 
allowed for the completion of the examination, but it continued a 
good part of the day. Certain is it, however, that at the end, though 
both examiner and examiné be exhausted, there can be little doubt 
whether the examiné be fit to impart French to aspiring and eager 
young America. 

But Latin! I was asked to be the examiner. I found a ninety- 
minute examination prepared by three well-known teachers of 
Latin. It was apparently designed to show that the probandi had 
completed the conventional courses in Latin but, as I shall demon- 
strate later, it offered no evidence of their having attained any 
command of the language or real knowledge of it. There were, in 
part one, fourteen passages followed by questions to be answered 
by plus or minus signs, e.g., pueri domo a patre missi eramus... . 
Question—The boys had left home against their father’s wishes— 
plus or minus? That question surely searches the depths of a stu- 
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dent’s knowledge of Latin. Another penetrating question: Horses 
throw about their legs in their sleep—plus or minus sign required. 
Apparently the purpose was to learn whether the probandi knew 
the difference between iacebunt and iactabunt. The phrase was 
cum membra iacebunt. 

In part te, there was a list of one hundred Latin words, each 
follow _ five English, one representing the Latin word, as, 

Dens—1. tooth 2. thick 3. den 4. dance 5. ten 

Directions: at the side write the number of the English word. 

My eight-year-old daughter answered this question! 

I guess the “bird” that goes through that list of one hundred will 
prove that he could have held the fort against Cicero, but he could 
not ask for anything at table to put his dentes into. 

But part three is verily the summa (or maybe abyssus) Latinita- 
tis. This will show that our aspirants have had Latin composition. 
Even though they could not ask for bread at table or go to bed in 
Latin, nevertheless they are qualified to teach young America the 
treasures of the ancient world and attain the objectives of the Latin 
Course. 

Let’s see how this is put before the aspirants. ‘“Choose the word 
or phrase which you think best and put its number in the parenthe- 
sis at the right hand side of the page.’’ Someone should have been 
provided to guide the little one’s hand while putting down the 
number!! 


1. lunae 1. The moon is shining 

2. lunas )lucet ( ) 
3. luna 2. I see the moon 

4. lunis ) video ( ) 
5. lunam 


I should fear that after the struggle of nominative and accusative 
the aspirant might himself be loony. Another: 


1. timentur 1. Brave men do not fear the deep sea. 
2. verentur Viri fortes mare altum non 

3. vereantur Ee ) ( ) 

4. veriti sunt 2. High winds are feared 

5. timeantur Venti magni 
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Are young Latinists today supposed to know that in Latin there 
are at least two words for “fear?” Should we not fear to overtax 
the brains of the young? 

But seriously, any bright youngster who has studied Latin— 
I mean studied, not played at it—for three years should be able to 
pass successfully such an examination. Therefore, we zpect 
to certify, to teach young America all he need know about Latin 
and Roman civilization and the origin of our civilization and let- 
ters—oh, yes, and to use better English—young men and girls of 
sixteen and seventeen summers; for as far as they went on this 
examination, not one of those appearing before me had a grade less 
than 95 per cent. By that token and ordinary standards, almost 
anyone who has taken a ‘ittle Latin should be able to pass and be 
certified to teach. 

However, I prepared another examination and gave them all the 
time that they needed to complete it. It consisted of five parts: 
First, to discuss Cicero’s Statements: Nova sunt rerum novarum 
nomina faciendu aut ex aliis transferenda and Nihil est quod iam 
Latine dici non possit. Only one saw dimly the point at which I 
wished them to aim but went off into a discussion of Latin scientific 
names, etc. The second part was to translate the opening passage 
from the third book of De Finibus; the third, to discuss the style 
of a passage of medieval Latin; the fourth, to translate into Latin 
an easy passage from the Congressional Record and a funny story; 
the fifth, to mark the scansion of a passage from Ovid. The results 
were rather appalling. One or two pretty good translations—only 
one could guess what was meant by im Academia non sine causa 
nobilitata spatia. And the composition, well, no medieval monk in 
composing Gesta Romanorum ever equaled some of these aspirants 
to teachers’ positions. These aspirants had almost all studied 
Latin from seven to nine years—one five and a half and one six. 

But in the oral examination the lights went out almost com- 
pletely, one or two flickering at a fair candle-power after recover- 
ing from the first shock. The shock consisted in my addressing them 
in Latin. Of all languages, why should I have chosen to address 
them in that that they hoped to teach! 

For the sake of judging the method of examination, I had re- 
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quested a modern-language teacher to act as my assistant. There- 
fore, there sat by me a German instructor who had just completed 
examining in German some hopefuls. He understood spoken Latin 
and had spoken it himself. His comment was that, by the standards 
obtaining in the examinations for teachers of modern languages, 
this examination was easy but he said also that, ‘“‘considering the 
way Latin is taught, it is tough!” 

They were asked (in Latin) their names; what university they 
had attended; how many years they had spent on Latin; and any- 
thing else that occurred to me in the course of the conversation. 
One was pretty good. I met him at lunch and began a conversation © 
in Latin and he answered very well. One, perhaps two, others re- 
sponded rather nobly, particularly after the first shock. 

Of knowledge of idiomatic expressions there was almost a com- 
plete dearth. They did generally pretty well on such words as 
“Yes” and “No.” None knew how to say: “to go to bed,” “‘to get 
up,” “what time is it?” (None knew the interrogative “quotus.”’), 
“that’s all,” “the bread, please.” Two or three knew one but none 
all three words for “please.” 

I'll admit I did not expect them to know most of these phrases. 
That was not the objective. It was to let them know that these 
things could be said in Latin. It was also designed to see their 
response. 

Of interest here was the result of separate marking of the stu- 
dents by the modern-language teacher and myself. We generally 
hit the same figure—we were seldom five points apart. 

When I asked them (in Latin) what they had read, the answer 
was depressing. Of course, Caesar, some of Cicero’s orations; a 
few had read some of the philosophical works; none had read all of 
Vergil; very few a little of Ovid; a few, some Plautine comedies; 
none, Terence; some, a little of Tacitus; none had delved into 
medieval Latin. 

How in the name of Chronos had anybody been able to spend 
nine years in that little square yard of reading? 

One girl had tried talking to herself in Latin; her composition 
was fair. She was a real hopeful! She suddenly interrupted to ask 
where one could take a course of this type. I said: “Only here and 
now.” “But where do you teach?” “I don’t teach, I’m a broker.” 
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The oddest expression on her face, and then: “You wouldn’t kid 
me, would you?” 

So much for that. Now what are we going to do about it? There 
are some so-called objectives, but does any sane person believe 
that, if those who must have been among the best students in their 
classes have gained in seven or eight or nine years no more com- 
mand of the language that I have shown, they have at the same 
time attained any objectives? Isn’t it time to be honest and toss out 
all this eye-wash about objectives: a better understanding of Eng- 
lish, scientific names, etc.? Objectives? Yes, but collateral. Let us 
say we are teaching Latin as Latin. It is hard. Yes, but the rewards 
are there—clear concise thought, training in philosophy, and edu- 
cation in citizenship and statecraft—and that is not the half of it. 
Let’s get the students to reading for pleasure, let’s get them to 
writing, not about the taking of Bibracte but letters and composi- 
tions on things that interest them. Let’s get over the fetish of classi- 
cal Latin. Let’s teach the youngsters phrases, slang, chit-chat. 
Let’s teach them that chatting in Latin is no harder than in French 
or in German, which they know is possible, although it never oc- 
curs to them now that anyone might speak Latin. Absurd, of 
course! Let’s give them funny stories to lure them on to reading on 
their own account. I’ve tried it; it works. Perhaps then they’ll go 
on to the classical. As it is now, they get neither classical, medieval, 
nor anything else. Nothing got, time simply is wasted. Certainly 
on these supposedly élite that I examined, it had been almost 
wholly wasted. 

Maybe the colleges and schools should get together for a revi- 
sion, first, of their viewpoint toward Latin, and then, of their 
methods of attaining the goal. But wouldn’t that be too bad! 
Perhaps it will have to be done by boards of education demanding 
higher standards of teaching accomplishment. 

Anyhow, I ended this examination by an address, again in Latin, 
concluding in these words: 


nam vos certiores facio, si quando penes me sit arbitrium magistorum scho- 
larum et eligendorum et promovendorum, non illos qui veterem morem et 
quidem stultum oculos tantum educandi, linguam autem aurisque negligendi 
sequentur, sed solos illos quibus sermo Latinus quasi hodiernus vivit vigetque 
promotum iri. Dixi. 


JUVENAL AND SWIFT! 


By R. I. W. WestTGATE and Paut LACHLAN MACKENDRICK 
Phillips Academy, Andover 


Swift was the most original genius of his time, and it exasperated 
him beyond endurance to be called otherwise. For direct borrowing 
from Juvenal there is no evidence: his clearest debt consists of five 
quotations—one of them wrong—and each included insignificantly 
in a minor work. Swift had Juvenal in Latin in his library, but he 
knew best the English translation edited by his cousin John Dry- 
den—the same who had said so cruelly, ‘‘Cousin Swift, you will 
never be a poet.”’ Most of Swift’s contemporaries got their Juvenal 
as he did, second-hand, for the Laureate’s de luxe edition, equipped, 
as Jonathan said, with a good fat preface to raise the price a 
shilling, had sold five editions by 1726, and remained a successful 
rival to Pope’s and Johnson’s versions. Dryden’s forte was the 
translation of Juvenal’s diatribes into modern terms; his transla- 
tion of the sixth satire, on women, rivals in Hogarthian horror even 
our surrealistic day, and, upon comparison, holds its own in cold 
prurience and disgustingness of detail with Swift’s neurotic verse. 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s was familiar with Juvenal, then, 
possibly in the original, demonstrably in translation, but he did 
not stoop to imitate him or even to quote him directly, in his own 
essays in satire. Our chief concern is consequently with the like- 
ness of the two men’s minds, the similarity of their reaction to 
their environments; and parallels between them may help us make 
a partial inventory of the furniture of a poet’s mind, as a small 
compensation for our lack of information about Juvenal himself. 

Most of us are familiar with the pitiful crumbs of biography of 

1 The passages of Juvenal are selected and paraphrased by Dr. Westgate. The reader 


is referred to G. G. Ramsay’s edition of Juvenal, “Loeb Classical Library,” and to 
Gilbert Highet, Life of Juvenal,” TAPA txvi, 480-506. 
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Juvenal: the spurious vitae, the mutilated inscription, the casual 
epigrams of Martial, the dispute about his exile. What a contrast 
with our knowledge of Swift, whose love-letters almost anyone can 
read in the British Museum, whose will even tells us who inherited 
his second- and third-best beaver hats! 

At all events we do know that Juvenal, like Swift, was born in 
the provinces; that he suffered all his life from the psychological 
disadvantages of schooling beyond his station. One feels, as with 
Swift, that if he had been a little more welcome at the tables of the 
great he would have found them less objectionable. Unsatisfied am- 
bition brought a tired old age. But there was life in the old dog yet, 
for one of the anathematized satires was the tenth, on the vanity of 
human wishes. So Swift, after Stella’s death, going mad in his exile 
in Dublin, felt his powers fail, yet from time to time in the midst 
of his senile punning and poetasting he showed that 6 A\éwv éyédace. 

Swift, as he sat in the deanery in Dublin composing the increas- 
ingly bitter last pages of Gulliver’s Travels, must have thought 
back to his unhappy and unsuccessful days as an undergraduate at 
Queen Elizabeth’s Trinity College. Hence his picture of the acad- 
emy of Laputa, where men were still naive enough to 


propose schemes for persuading monarchs to choose favorites upon the score 
of their wisdom, capacity, and virtue; of teaching ministers to consult the 
public good; of rewarding merit, great abilities, and eminent services; of 
instructing princes to know their true interest, by placing it on the same 
foundation with that of the people; of choosing for employments persons 
qualified to exercise them; with many other wild impossible chimaeras that 
never entered before into the heart of man to conceive; 


they confirmed in him the old observation that there is nothing so 
extravagant and irrational which some philosophers have not 
maintained for the truth. . .. He found how the world had been 
misled by prostitute writers to ascribe the greatest exploits in war 
to cowards, the wisest counsel to focls, sincerity to flatterers, Ro- 
man virtue to betrayers of their country, piety to atheists, chastity 
to Sodomites, truth to informers.? 

2 Jonathan Swift, Prose Works, edited by Temple Scott, “Bohn’s Standard Library”’: 
London, G. Bell and Sons (1922), Vol. vit, Gulliver’s Travels, 195. Hereafter referred to 
as Prose Works. 
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Juvenal would have taken bitter exception to “Roman virtue,” 
Rome as he saw it was full of vice: Egyptian vice, and Greek vice, 
and Syrian vice; all the rivers of the East flowed into the Tiber; 
Tacitus had rightly called Rome a sink and cesspool and drain for 
all the world. Rome had passed the stage at which its love for 
Greece was blind—had passed it several centuries before, in fact. 
Roman literature was derivative, but Roman /itterateurs were not 
uncritical. The very versatility of the Greeks, of which Pericles 
had been so proud, grew rather wearing on closer acquaintance: 

All sciences a flattering Monseer knows, 

And, bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes. 
Rome was so full of foreigners! Their methods of competition were 
trying for a native son, and when he spoke his mind about them, 
their vengeance was merciless. He was warned, and he warned 
others in turn, that if one ventured to criticize the government of 
Greeklings, he would end his life in a blaze—not of glory, but of 
burning faggots in which men with their throats tightly gripped 
would stand and burn and smoke as living lanterns for combats in 
the arena; and when they were extinguished would be dragged out 
by mules, tracing a shallow furrow in the sand upon the floor. 
Rome had become indeed a place where all things horrible and 
shameful in the world collected and found a vogue. 

Juvenal was brought up in the country, in tue village of Aquino, 
seventy-eight miles from Rome, just half-way down to Naples, 
tucked away in the hills beside a gushing stream. Never in his later 
life could he entirely have forgotten its beauty. That perhaps gave 
an edge to his loathing of the corruption and the foreign ways that 
he was to see about him later in Rome. 

Juvenal entered the army, and was knighted at the age of 
twenty-five. He got his honors honestly; he was soon to find that 
others could rise by different means. In Rome, somehow, he never 
could get started. He enjoyed those years, had his own income, 
inade friends, and wrote a little, but wherever he looked he saw 
second-rate foreigners in the imperial service, while he and his 
fellow-Italians were standing still. In an essay on the hard life of a 
literary man he happened to remark that a playwright must sell 
his play to a big producer—always a Greek or Syrian, of course— 
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if he wanted to cash in on it. He mentioned two or three theatrical 
figures by name. This displeased Domitian’s favorites, and, ac- 
cording to the scholiast, was the cause of Juvenal’s exile for twenty 
years to farthest Ombi, in Egypt. Whether exiled or no, the fury 
of his thirties abated, and the writing of his fifties was gentler 
again, but he never forgot the injuries he suffered, nor forgave 
those who had inflicted them; the bitterness of those years was 
worse for him than a night of torture among the Christians in 
Nero’s gardens. 

Swift, too, suffered his inconveniences, like the Christians, but 
his method of retaliation was different from Juvenal’s complain- 
ings. “His strategy was to lash the victims with their own whip, to 
inoculate them with their own poison, to deride them with their 
own sophistries.’*® We find him using the Socratic method: he pre- 
tends to be convinced by his interlocutor’s premises, but when he 
carries them out to their logical conclusions, the absurdity of the 
original proposition suddenly appears. Swift was no good Samari- 
tan: he would have pursued the thieves, wounded their vanity, 
robbed them of their defense, and left them in a ditch, less enthu- 
sjastic over their profession. 

For example, the Dean was at some pains to prove “that the 
abolishing of Christianity in England might be attended with some 
inconveniences, and perhaps not produce those many good effects 
proposed thereby.” Said he, 


Whatever some may think of the great advantages to trade by this favorite 
scheme, I do very much apprehend, that in six months time after the act 
is passed for the extirpation of the Gospel, the interest rate, and the rate on 
dividends, may fall at least one percent. And since that is fifty times more 
than ever the wisdom of our age thought fit to venture for the preservation 
of Christianity, there is no reason we should be at so great a loss merely for 
the sake of destroying it.‘ 


To bring about better times, he published, twenty years later, 
in 1729, his famous Modest Proposal, “for preventing the children 
of poor people from being a burthen on their parents or country, 
and for making them beneficial to the public”: 


*W. A. Eddy, Swift’s Satires and Personal Writings: Oxford (1932), p. xxv. 
* Prose Works, Vol. m1, “An Argument against Abolishing Christianity,” 19. 
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For a hundred thousand of them may at a year old be offered in sale to 
persons of quality, and fortune, through the kingdom, when they are plump 
and fat for a good table. I have reckoned upon a medium that a child just 
born will weigh twelve pound, and in a solar year tolerably nursed increaseth 
to twenty-eight pound. A child will make two dishes at an entertainment for 
friends, and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make 
a reasonable dish, and seasoned with a little pepper and salt will be very good 
boiled upon the fourth day, especially in winter.® 


The proposal, unhappily, does not solve the problem of the tougher 
and perhaps coarser-flavored paupers, but these are already dying 
“by cold, famine and filth, as fast as can reasonably be expected.” 
Such is his patriotic advice to the same Walpole whom he had al- 
ready complimented by dubbing his charwoman “‘Sir Robert.”’ 

In Rome in Juvenal’s time as well as in Ireland in Swift’s the 
poor existed on the sufferance of the rich. Juvenal’s satiric method 
at first glance seems more naive than Swift’s: he uses simple de- 
scription. But the contrasts in that description are subtly worked 
out, and the final impression one gets is of indignation as savage as 
Swift’s own. In Rome you pay a high rent for a small lodging, an 
exorbitant price for poor food, and feel ashamed there to use the 
cheap crockery you may perfectly well use in the country. To keep 
body and soul together, however, you must attend the houses of 
the great, for they alone can give you employment. So, bright and 
early in the morning, you proceed on your round of calls; that 
means dressing above your means, as all men must do in Rome; 
but keep up the show: “‘save the surface and you save all.” If only 
you could live in a country town like Praeneste or Tivoli, you 
could buy an excellent house for what you now pay in Rome as a 
year’s rent for a dark garret. And who but the wealthy get sleep in 
Rome? The crossing of wagons in the narrow winding streets, the 
slanging of drovers, would spoil the sleep of a Hercules or a sea calf. 
Through the crowded streets the rich man is borne swiftly along in 
a litter high over the heads of the crowd, perhaps drowsing as he 
rides along, and of course will arrive long before you; hurry as you 
may, you are blocked by the surging crowd in front and a dense 
mass behind. One man digs an elbow into you, another a sedan- 


5 Prose Works, Vol. vu, “A Modest Proposal, etc.,” 210. 
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pole; one bangs a beam, another a wine cask, against your head. 
Your legs are plastered with mud, huge feet trample you on every 
side, and a soldier plants his hob-nails firmly on your toes.® 

Worse than the street traffic is the arrogance of the rich. You 
are invited to your patron’s house to dinner, and off you go in a 
glow of pleasure; you are seated at the bottom place. And what do 
you get? The great man drinks old vintages, bottled in the day 
when the consuls wore long hair, and the finest wines of Setia and 
Alba. But you get a vinegar or varnish that a sponge would not 
suck up; and if you drink it, it gets you raving drunk. He quafis 
from a golden cup, encrusted with jewels; no gold for you, or jew- 
eled cup—or if there is, a watcher is posted over you to keep an eye 
on your sharp fingernails. You would like to say what you feel 
about all this, but you dare not. There are many things which a 
man cannot say when his coat is worn and threadbare.’ 

Swift would sympathize with that description: all his hatred of 
the filth and mud of London is concentrated in his Verses on a City 
Shower (October, 1710) ;° and as secretary to Sir William Temple, 
he knew what it was to be a poor guest at a rich man’s table. He 
said when Temple died that the old man had “spoiled a fine gentle- 
man”’; the injury to his pride at More Park and elsewhere showed 
in his writing forever after. 

But Juvenal’s grievance is personal, for reasons to be discussed 
hereafter; for Swift, the worst of it was that under good Queen 
Anne poverty was not only private but public. In his great peace- 
making pamphlet of 1711, On the Conduct of the Allies, which 
proved the downfall of Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, he 
wrote: 

Let any man reflect upon our condition. . . . Just come out of the most tedi- 
ous, expensive, and unsuccessful war that ever England had been engaged 
in; sinking under heavy debts, of a nature or degree never heard of by us or 
our ancestors; the bulk of the gentry and people heartily tired of the war, 


and glad of a peace, though it brought no other advantage but itself: no sud- 
den prospect of lessening our taxes, which were grown as necessary to pay 


6 Juvenal, Sat. m1 passim. Edited G. G. Ramsay in “Loeb Classical Library.” 

7 Juvenal, Sat. v, passim. 

8 Swift, Poems, edited by W. E. Browning, “Bohn’s Standard Library”: London, 
G. Bell and Sons (1922), Vol. m, “The City Shower,” 78. 
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our debts, as to raise armies: a sort of artificial wealth of funds and stocks 
in the hands of those who for ten years before had been plundering the public; 
many corruptions in every branch of our government, that needed reforma- 
tion. Under these difficulties, from which twenty years of peace, and the 
wisest management, could hardly recover us, we declare war... .® 


And at a time when everyone ought to be tightening his belt, the 
nouveaux riches made sickening displays of luxury. 

Juvenal lived in constant fear that his slightest criticism would 
irk the emperor: Swift was at least once reminded of the vicious 
Domitian, when he makes Gulliver say of the Emperor of Lilliput: 
After the court had decreed any cruel execution, either to gratify the mon- 
arch’s resentment or the malice of a favorite, the Emperor always made a 
speech to his whole Council, expressing his great lenity and tenderness, as 
qualities known and confessed by all the world. This speech was immediately 
published throughout the kingdom; nor did anything terrify the people so 
much as those encomiums upon his Majesty’s mercy: because it was ob- 
served, that the more these praises were enlarged and insisted on, the more 
inhuman was the punishment, and the sufferer the more innocent. 


Compare with this a passage from Suetonius’ life of Domitian: 
Et quo contemptius abuteretur patientia hominum, numquam tristio- 
rem sententiam sine praefatione clementiae pronuntiavit, ut non aliud 
tam certius atrocis exitus signum esset quam princi pii lenitas.'° 
Indeed, the vices of monarchs—the indifference of William, the 
squeamishness of Anne, the Teutonic insensibility of George I— 
led Swift very seriously to question whether there was any virtue 
in any scheme of government yet devised by the mind of man, 
who constitutes, he used to say, the most pernicious race of little 
odious vermin that Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface 
of the earth." He invites us to consider what man will do if left 
unchecked. For example, 
a crew of pirates are driven by a storm they know not whither; at length a 
boy discovers land from the topmast; they go on shore to rob and plunder; 
they see a harmless people, are entertained with kindness; they give the 


country a new name, they take formal possession of it for the King, they 
set up a rotten plank or a stone for a memorial, they murder two or three 


® Prose Works, Vol. v, “The Conduct of the Allies,” 72. 
10 Suetonius, Domitian, ch. 11. Cf. Prose Works, Vol. vit, Gulliver’s Travels, 74. 
Tbid., 136. 
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dozen of the natives, bring away a couple more by force for a sample, return 
home, and get their pardon. Here commences a new dominion acquired with 
a title by divine right. Ships are sent with the first opportunity, the natives 
driven out or destroyed, their princes tortured to discover their gold; a free 
licence given to all acts of inhumanity and lust, the earth reeking with the 
blood of its inhabitants; and this execrable crew of butchers employed in so 
pious an expedition is a modern colony sent to convert and civilize an idola- 
trous and barbarous people.” 


And this at the height of English imperialism, the heydey of the 
Indiaman, when wars were fought to save a cargo of spices. What 
would have been the reaction of—let us say, to avoid odium—an 
American business man in the time of William McKinley to such 
heresies? It is clear that Swift was a rebel of uncommon courage, 
even for a satirist. Instead of rebelling against outmoded tradi- 
tions—Juvenal’s enforced hobby—he rebelled against the latest 
idiocies of his own fashionable society. “But the rebel worthy of the 
name is the one who can turn on his own pack. Swift’s satire was 
up to date. He found himself surrounded by men who thought 
themselves emancipated, and he informed them coldly that they 
wore the name of Freedom graven upon a heavier chain.” 

On the other hand, Juvenal was prevented by rigorously en- 
forced censorship from speaking his mind on politics. In matters 
of morals—especially feminine morals—Swift must yield the palm 
to him for invective. The sixth is incomparably the greatest of 
Juvenal’s satires; it is a pity that prudery prevents its being more 
widely read. 

My friend Postumus once had his wits about him. What’s got into them 
now, my friend? You are proposing to take a wife? But—rope is cheap, why 
not try it? There are plenty of windows available on the top floor with a 
good drop below. The Aemilian bridge is close by. Well, you are bent on mar- 
riage: even Ursidius has got married, you tell me; he used to be in and out 
of houses by night, and has more than once been found in awkward situa- 
tions by the returning husband, and had to hide in a bin; but he’s put his 
head in the noose now. If you can find a modest girl, then give the gods 
thanks, worship, sacrifice a heifer to Juno, and gild its horns with gold; put a 
garland on your door and a wreath of ivy on your lintel. But most women 


would as soon do with one husband as with one eye. 
Woman, you know, grows nervous and trembles with fear at the approach 


[bid., 305, Eddy, op. cit., p. xvii. 
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of danger in daily life. She faints, she swoons. If her husband bids her go on 
board ship, it’s cruelty, and the water sickens her, and the heavens swim 
round and round. But if she’s running away with a lover—how different! 
In one case, she is helpless and vomits all over her husband; in the other 
she eats heartily with the seamen, laughingly walks the deck, and hauls in 
the hard ropes with spirit. 


Some wives again are too good. Let her be rich, charming, fertile, have 


honorable ancestors, be as chaste as the Sabine maidens of old—a rare bird 
on this earth, as rare as a black swan! Still, if she makes me feel her family, 
and parades it at me, I’d rather not have her; no mother of the Gracchi for 
me! 

Is no one to be found of the old type any longer? No: not any longer. Why? 
Well, in the old days, the wives of Latium were kept chaste by their humble 
fortunes. It was toil and brief slumbers that kept vice frorn polluting their 
modest homes: hands chafed and hardened by carding wool, Hannibal near- 
ing the city walls, husbands standing on duty by the Colline gate. We are 
now suffering the calamities of a long prosperity. We have conquered the 
world, and its wealth has conquered us. 

Who ever sneered at the gods in the days of old? A fixed religious standard 
kept men’s and women’s mind fixed and settled. But now they run to the 
moment. This one wants clothes, and clothes she will have, regardless of the 
dwindling coffers, as though money sprang up from an unfailing well. An- 
other is musical: she is forever handling instruments, the quivering quill, 
the strings of the lyre. She prays and pays for success with it—she could not 
do more for the life of a sick husband. 

But it’s better she should be musical than rushing about the city, attend- 
ing men’s meetings, talking to generals. This one knows what the Thracians 
and the Chinese armies are doing, who loves whom, and what will happen 
next; who is the father of the widow’s child, and all about comets and quakes 
of Armenia and Persia. She gets the latest rumors down town, and invents a 
few more herself, to tell everyone she meets at the street crossing. 

If she aims at beauty, she circles her neck with emeralds and puts huge 
pearls in her elongated ears; puffs up her face with lumps of dough, buys 
spikenard and perfumes. In good time she discloses her face, she removes 
the first layer of plaster and begins to be recognizable. Now when she has 
removed all those dressings and moist lumps, that she has been applying, 
shall we call it a face, or an open sore? 

Yes, there may be exceptions in Rome, but I have not found them there. 
Wealthy women will pay for expert advice and treatment with foreign doctors 
and consultants; the poorer woman goes to the palmist around the corner or 
at the Circus, to decide whether she shall throw over the tavern keeper and 
marry the old-clothes man.“ 


4 Juvenal, Sat. v1, passim. 
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Nowhere is the essential conservatism of the satirist more evi- 
dent than here. Woman is the weaker vessel, just a bundle of 
nerves: her chief fault is lack of self-control. But is she willing to 
sit at home under the lamp and adore her lord and master? Not 
she; she must be forever gadding about and meddling in men’s 
proper business. Why, even man’s sacred rights as an adulterer are 
now being hazarded. This is one of the oldest of the xowol rézou, 
as old as Solomon and Semonides of Amorgos, Tacitus and St. 
Paul. Dryden, ever the courtly hypocrite, of course says of Juvenal, 
“Truly he had need of all his wit, to maintain with so much vio- 
lence so unjust a charge.” 

Swift’s aversion to women arose from the same pique: his am- 
bition had been too often crossed by royal mistresses doing a man’s 
work. Most of his diatribes against the sex are to be found in his 
verse, which, we are told, was strong enough to make one of his 
female relatives vomit. The passages in Juvenal on cosmetics, 
especially, find many a counterpart in Swift, but he would have 
written so if Juvenal had never written a line; his objection to 
make-up was part of a pathological obsession with the physical, 
which colored all his life and kept him from marrying. He ex- 
plained this himself with a text from the Theaetetus: “Lovers seem 
a perfect moral to the story of that philosopher, who, while his 
thoughts and eyes were fixed upon the constellations, found him- 
self seduced by his lower parts into a ditch.” Stella, whose mind 
he himself had formed since she was eight, was the only woman in 
whom he would admit any virtue, and even she was unmercifully 
criticized by him for her bad spelling. For the most part he finds 
women unoriginal and prone to attach importance to externals. 
Gulliver speaks for Swift when he says of the Laputan immortals: 
If a Struldbrugg happen to marry one of his own kind, the marriage is dis- 
solved of course by the courtesy of the kingdom as soon as the younger of 
the two comes to be fourscore. For the law thinks it a reasonable indulgence 
that those who are condemned without any fault of their own to a perpetual 
continuance in the world, should not have their misery doubled by the load 
of a wife.'® 


Swift was fifty-seven when he wrote these lines, Juvenal perhaps 
% Prose Works, Vol. Gulliver's Travels, 221. 
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about the same age when he wrote his tenth satire. Of all human 
wishes—for power, eloquence, military glory, longevity, personal 
beauty—Juvenal devotes the greatest space to the vanity of the 
desire for a ripe old age. It is an interesting foil for the De Senec- 
tute: Swift and Juvenal felt that their lives were over by the time 
they were fifty-five, and the knowledge embittered them to the 
point of madness; to the day of his death Cicero had never gotten 
over the comfortable—and quite erroneous—sense of his own im- 
portance. 

In the young, says Juvenal, there is a pleasing difference of 
feature from person to person, but all old people look alike. With 
their palsied limbs, quavering voices, light-headedness, running 
noses, toothless gums, they are a burden to their wives, their 
children, themselves, and even to legacy hunters. They have no 
love left for the pleasures of wine, women, or song, and are subject 
to more diseases than a strumpet is to lovers, a quack doctor to 
deaths on his hands, a business man to fleeced partners, a school- 
master to corrupted pupils, or a quondam barber to taxes on his 
new estates. Arthritis, rheumatism, and cataracts are bad enough, 
but worst of all is loss of memory; they cannot call the servants by 
name, nor remember either friends’ faces (even though they dined 
with them the night before) or their own children, whom in their 
wills they pass over in favor of some harlot from the stews. And 
even if they do happen to be sound in mind, they must watch their 
kinsfolk die, and spend all their last years in mourning. It is not 
good to have drunk too many batches of new wine; to live as long 
as Nestor, Peleus, Laertes, Priam; Croesus, Marius, or Pompey.” 
Juvenal has the merit of a certain tenderness. He views old age as 
a regrettable falling away from an ideal prime. It is no man’s fault. 
Swift, on the other hand, points his satire by an introductory 
praise of immortality, which makes the Tithonus-like old age of 
the “Struldbruggs” all the more horrible by comparison. Their 
melancholy—like his own—begins at thirty; thenceforward they 
grow ever more opinionative, peevish, covetous, morose, talkative, 
and hateful. Envy and impotent desire are their besetting sins; 
to Juvenal, dementia is the worst of evils; to Swift, it is the best of 


16 Juvenal, Sat. 1, 188-288. 
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a bad bargain. They lose teeth, hair, taste; they cannot read, hav- 
ing not memory enough to carry them from one sentence to the 
next; and—a sly dig at philologists—language being in a constant 
state of flux, they cannot converse with their countrymen after the 
first couple of hundred years. Finally, and most typically Swiftian, 
the women are more horrible than the men. 

No passage could better illustrate the justice of at least half of 
Swift’s claim: that all his love was toward individuals, and what he 
principally hated and detested was that animal called man, though 
he heartily loved John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. 

There is a certain Rousseau-like romanticism—though the Dean 
would growl to hear us say so—in that nostalgia of the satirist for 
the primitive which followed next upon a distaste for a civilized 
old age. It is the collapse of tradition that they dread and loathe, 
and the new standards—not necessarily false—that it has brought. 
Transported suddenly from Rome to some village table, Marsian 
or Sabine, Juvenal would be quite content to be wearing a cloak 
of coarse Venetian blue. There are many parts of Italy where a man 
never puts on formal dress till they dress him in it for his funeral.!’ 

There is real feeling in these lines, and they tell us eloquently 
what manner of man Juvenal was. Henry Nettleship was right in 
thinking Juvenal at his best not when he is lashing vice, but when 
he is in the vein of grave and simple moral expostulation, where he 
shows a genuine and passionate rhetoric which seems almost to 
reach the strain of poetry. This restores to the later satires their 
rightful place as representative of an older, sadder, wiser, but still 
genuine Juvenal. 

One last parallel: Juvenal disliked philosophers as such, but 
chiefly for their hypocrisy: they would lash vice when they were 
themselves the most notorious “ditch” of the Socratic catamites: 
de virtute locuti clunem agitant.'* Swift’s objections, while differently 
based, have so modern a ring that they deserve quotation at 
length: 


About forty years ago, certain persons went up to Laputa, either upon busi- 
ness or diversion, and after five months’ continuance, came back with a 


Tbid., m1, 168-179. Ibid., 11-21. 
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very little smattering of mathematics, but full of volatile spirits acquired in 
that airy region. These persons upon their return began to dislike the man- 
agement of everything below, and fell into schemes of putting all arts, sci- 
ences, languages, and mechanics upon a new foot. To this end they procured 
a royal patent for erecting an Academy,... and the humor prevailed so 
strongly among the people, that there is not a town of any consequence in the 
kingdom without such an Academy. In these colleges, the professors contrive 
new rules and methods of agriculture and building, and new instruments and 
tools for all trades and manufactures, whereby, as they undertake, one man 
shall do the work of ten, a palace may be built in a week of materials so 
durable as to last forever without repairing. All the fruits of the earth shall 
come to maturity at whatever season we see fit to choose, and increase an 
hundredfold more than they do at present, with innumerable other happy 
proposals. The only inconvenience is, that none of these projects are yet 
brought to perfection, and in the meantime, the whole country lies miserably 
waste, the houses in ruins, and the people without food or clothes. By all 
which, instead of being discouraged, they are fifty times more violently bent 
upon prosecuting their schemes, driven equally on by hope and despair.'® 


This is a fine specimen of an attitude of Swift’s isolated by 
Hazlitt, who thinks that what Swift has really done is to “provide 
for the man who despises his species a number of exceedingly effec- 
tive symbols for the utterance of his contempt.” To Thackeray, 
Swift was a monster; to Gosse, the greatest man of his time; to 
Leslie Stephen, as to Hazlitt, a bloodless rationalist; to one critic 
a friend of la bagatelle; to Huxley, a neurotic; to still another, the 
champion of Irish liberty; to Hippolyte Taine, the typical English- 
man; to another, a perfect egotist; to Max Lerner, the first propa- 
gandist and journalist in English. Swift was all these, in a measure; 
the critical fault lies in a failure to distribute the emphasis. 

Name-calling of this sort is ever the refuge of those critics whose 
follies Swift spent his life in exposing. In his early Tale of a Tub 
(1697) on the follies of religious sects, he wrote (and it might well 
be a salutary fable for critics) : 

I have observed some Satirists to use the Public much as at the rate that 
Pedants do a naughty Boy ready Horsed for Discipline: first expostulate 
the case, then plead the Necessity of the Rod, from great Provocations, and 
conclude every Period with a lash. Now, if I know any thing of Mankind, 


these Gentlemen might very well spare their Reproof and Correction: for 
there is not, through all Nature another so callous and insensible a Member 


19 Prose Works, Vol. vitt, Gulliver’s Travels, 184. 
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as the World’s Posteriors, whether you apply to it the Toe or the Birch. 
[One would think that satire, being levelled at all, would never be resented 
as an offence by any, since every individual person makes bold to understand 
it of others and very wisely removes his particular part of the burthen upon 
the shoulders of the world, which are broad enough, and able to bear it.]*° 

Swift’s greatest fault, like Juvenal’s, was that he could never be 
one who looked upon life and morals with an indifferent curiosity. 
Levity never persuaded either of them to smile upon the vices of 
others, and to let them go to destruction each his own way. They 
seldom allowed their passion to exhale in mere rhetoric; to do so 
would have been to lose sight of their purpose: to strip empty pride 
and grandeur of the imposing airs which external circumstances 
throw around them. 

Juvenal has fallen into virtually complete obscurity: Swift is 
now best known—and how it would annoy him!—as the author of 
a children’s classic. The fate of his books should show a man that 
he may keep poisons in his closet, but that it is a mistake to vend 
them about as cordials. They both set out to exalt the natural life 
at the expense of what the unthinking are pleased to call civiliza- 
tion ; to hold up to ridicule hypocritical Christians or philosophers, 
the heedless and arrogant rich, the ignorant masses, stupid war- 
mongers, vicious despots, short-sighted imperialists, inane women, 
vaporizing theorists, man’s too great love of living. What they did 
in ‘these respects was owing to perfect rage and resentment and the 
mortifying sight of slavery, folly, and baseness on every hand. 
Difficile est saturam non scribere, but is it their ultimate fate to be 
commented on in an academic journal by and for those who are 
contented with the status quo? Let us hope that the answer to the 
question is obvious. We have their noble example to follow. 

What they longed for was to show men how they might 
enjoy perfect health of body and tranquillity of mind; not feel the treachery 
or inconstancy of a friend, nor the injuries of a secret or open enemy: have 
no occasion of bribing, flattering, or pimping to procure the favor of any 
great man or his minion; want no fence against fraud or oppression: neither 


physician to destroy their bodies nor lawyer to ruin their fortunes; no informer 
to watch their words or actions, or forge accusations against them for hire; 


© Swift, Tale of a Tub, edited by Guthkelch and Smith: New York, Oxford University 
Press (1920), 48. The bracketed portion does not appear in this edition. a 
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no gibers, censurers, backbiters, pickpockets, highwaymen, house-breakers, 
attorneys, bawds, buffoons, gamesters, politicians, wits, splenetics, tedious 
talkers, controvertists, ravishers, murderers, robbers, virtuosos; no leaders 
or followers of party or faction; no encouragers to vice, by seducement or 
examples; no dungeons, axes, gibbets, whipping posts, or pillories; no cheat- 
ing shopkeepers or mechanics; no pride, vanity, or affectation; no fops, bullies, 
drunkards, strolling whores or poxes; no ranting lewd, expensive wives; no 
stupid proud pedants; no importunate, overbearing, quarrelsome, noisy, 
roaring, empty, conceited, swearing companions; no scoundrels raised from 
the dust upon the merit of their vices, or nobility thrown into it on account 
of their virtues; no lords, fiddlers, judges, or dancing masters.” 


Yet instead of seeing a full stop put to all abuses and corruptions, 
as they had reason to expect, there is no evidence to this day that 
their books have produced one single effect according to their in- 
tentions. Juvenal has been accused of writing merely as a pis aller, 
when he failed as a-declamator,—this in the face of, si natura negat, 
facit indignatio versum!—of being prompted merely by personal 
resentment of Domitian and all his works, of being a disappointed 
republican, a throwback to four generations before his time, 
whereas he was, no more than Tacitus, a conscious part of Bois- 
sier’s manufactured “opposition under the Caesar’s.”’ He, like 
Swift, was < simple man, revolted by the spectacle of the corrup- 
tion of his time, and a sensitive one, hurt and disappointed by 
failure to realize his ambition: they both used farce, grotesque 
exaggeration, parody, overstatement and understatement, comic 
juxtaposition and anticlimax, all as intellectual weapons, firing 
contempt at the intellectual dishonesty of foolish and perverse men. 
Their message to us was written by Swift in Juvenal’s language, 
in deep-cut letters of gold upon black marble in the cathedral 
church of St. Patrick in Dublin; they lie vBI: SAEVA: INDIGNATIO: 
ULTERIUS: COR: LACERARE: NEQUIT, but they say to us piercingly 
across the years, ABI: VIATOR: ET: IMITARE: SI: POTERIS: STRENUUM: 
PRO: VIRILI: LIBERTATIS: VINDICEM.”” 


21 Prose Works, Vol. vit, Gulliver's Travels, 287. 
2 Taylor, W. D., Jonathan Swift: London, Peter Davies (1933), 301. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.] 


A TACITEAN PARALLEL 


The heroic efforts of England in the present war recall the cour- 
age of the Britons during a Roman invasion of the island recounted 
by the Roman historian, Tacitus, in his Agricola. In the year 83 
A.D. Agricola, as Roman governor of Britain, had carried his con- 
quests into the northern part of the island where Roman forces 
had not yet penetrated. The British tribes, beaten in one battle, 
but unconquered in spirit, prepared to make their last stand for 
freedom. 

Following the custom of older historians, Tacitus ascribes fan- 
cied speeches to the leaders of both armies. Agricola addresses the 
Romans. To Calgacus, a British chieftain, Tacitus gives an impas- 
‘sioned speech to arouse the tribes before the battle with the 
Romans—a battle which meant that the British would avenge 
themselves or submit to slavery. Today the English people, faced 
with a threatened invasion, take courage and hope from the elo- 
quence of Mr. Churchill. The same valiant, undefeated spirit ani- 
mates the speeches of the Briton of the past and England’s present 
leader, and there are some rather striking similarities in ideas. I 
shall give the general idea common to both speakers, then quote 
from Calgacus and Mr. Churchill! 

Our strength is in unity by which we shall save not only ourselves, 
but others. 


Calgacus: As often as I survey the causes of this war and our present straits, 
my heart beats high that this very day and this unity of ours will be the 
beginning of liberty for all Britain. (219 and 221) 


Mr. Churchill: We must be united, we must be undaunted, we must be 


1 The speeches attributed to Calgacus are quoted from the Agricola as translated by 
Maurice Hutton, Tacitus—Dialogus, Agricola, Germania, “Loeb Classical Library”: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1925). Reprinted by permission of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College. All other quotations are from Blood, Sweat and 
Tears, by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill: New York (1941), courtesy of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 
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inflexible. Our qualities and deeds must burn and glow through the gloom 
of Europe until they become the veritable beacon of its salvation. (391) 


We are making a last stand in our home where we have been a free 
people. 
Calgacus: We are all of us untouched yet by slavery: there is no other land 


behind us. ... Here at the world’s end, on its last inch of liberty, we have 
lived unmolested to this day, in this sequestered nook of story... . (221) 


Mr. Churchill: And now it has come to us to stand alone in the breach. . . . 
(334) If it is a case of the whole nation fighting and suffering together, that 
ought to suit us, ... because we have been nurtured in freedom... . (342) 
There is not one of us who cannot go away .. . for the time being without a 
feeling of thankfulness . .. that we have maintained ourselves, that our re- 
sistance has grown, that we have preserved ourselves secure in our Island 
home. ... (435) 


The enemy has ravaged the world: he is not ruled by feelings of 
humanity. 


Calgacus: Harriers of the world, now that earth fails their all-devasting hands, 
they probe even the sea; if their enemy have wealth, they have greed; if he 
be poor, they are ambitious; East nor West has glutted them; alone of man- 
kind they behold with the same passion of concupiscence waste alike and 
want. To plunder, butcher, steal, these things they misname empire: they 
make a desolation and they call it peace. (221) 


Mr. Churchill: Hardly a day passes without fresh outrages of a barbarous 
character being inflicted upon the shipping and sailors of all European 
countries. ... (244) All these outrages upon the sea, which are so clearly 
visible, pale before the villainous deeds which are wrought upon the helpless 
Czechs and Austrians, and they sink into insignificance before the hideous 
agony of Poland. ... (245) We saw what happened last May in the Low 
Countries; ... how woefully they were overwhelmed, plundered, enslaved, 
and since starved. . . . (458) There can be no justice if in a mortal struggle 
the aggressor tramples down every sentiment of humanity... . (244) 


We shall meet the foe undaunted. 


Calgacus: . . . But we shall fight as men untamed, men who have never fallen 
from freedom . . .: let us show them at the very first encounter what manner 
of men Caledonia holds in reserve for her cause in her far places. (223) 


Mr. Churchill: But most of all I put my faith in the simple unaffected resolve 
to conquer or die which will animate and inspire nearly forty million Britons. 
(461) 
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There is lack of agreement among the enemy; the conquered will 
rise again. 
Calgacus: That army, gathered from places widely separate, is held together 
only by success, and will melt away with defeat.... Fear and panic are 
sorry bonds of love: put these away, and they who have ceased to fear will 
begin to hate. In the enemy’s own battle-line we shall find hands to help us: 
. . . the Gauls will remember their former freedom. . . . (223 and 225) 
Mr. Churchill: Men of every race and clime feel that this monstrous appari- 
tion stands between them and the forward move which is their due. Even in 
Germany itself there are millions who stand aloof from the seething mass of 
criminality and corruption constituted by the Nazi Party machine. . . . (193) 
Nothing will alter our feelings toward them [the French people] or our faith 
that the genius of France will rise again. (301) 


Make your choice; think upon the past. 


Calgacus: Here you have a general and army; on the other side lies tribute» 
labour in the mines, and all the other pangs of slavery. You have it in your 
power to perpetuate your sufferings forever or to avenge them today upon 
this field: therefore, before you go into action, think upon your ancestors 
and upon your children. (225) 

Mr. Churchill: I have the greatest confidence in our Commander-in-Chief . . . 
and the generals of proved ability who, under him, guard the different quarters 
of our land. . . . (461) I have nothing to offer you but blood, toil, tears and 
sweat... . (276) The warrior heroes of the past may look down, as Nelson’s 
monument looks down upon us now, without any feeling that the examples 
they set in bygone centuries have faded as the generations have succeeded 
one another. (230) 

More than eighteen hundred years lie between the Roman con- 
quests in Britain, as recorded by Tacitus, and the threatened 
invasion of England today. The tools of warfare have changed, 
but real courage is timeless, universal, and unchanging. Valiant 
men of the past and the present show the same dauntless spirit 
when confronted with overwhelming dangers. 

KATHRYN HANKINS 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
St. CHARLES, Mo. 


HIC AQUATIO: CICERO, DE OFFICIIS i, 14, 59. 


In a note by William Hardy Alexander in the CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL xxxvi (1941), 290-293, several interpretations of the 
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meaning of aguatio are reviewed, and the author finally concludes 
that it has the technical meaning of “‘fishing-place” with the im- 
plication that purchase of the land also conveyed exclusive fish- 
ing rights in the water adjoining the land. Aquatio in the meaning 
of “‘a going after water” is common enough in Latin, but this par- 
ticular passage in Cicero seems to be the only one which demands 
the meaning of a “‘watering place.’”” However, any implication of 
exclusive “fishing rights” is quite untenable. 

The first question is the location of the banker Pythius’ villa, 
and the obvious inference is that most of the villas in the vicinity 
of Syracuse would be located upon the sea, in view of the excel- 
lent bay upon which the city was located and the absence of any 
considerable bodies of water in the form of lakes in the immediate 
vicinity. In any case, a body of water is certainly involved which 
is of a size sufficient to require the use of boats for fishing pur- 
poses. The absence of any large lakes might eliminate the inter- 
pretation of aguatio as the “city water works,”’ since the sea is 
naturally unsuitable as a water supply. One is reminded that 
Cicero speaks of the fons Arethusa in Syracuse as being full of 
fish, plenissimus piscium (Verr. tv, 53, 118), but of course the fons 
will not do as the site of the villa in this case. 

Now it was fairly well settled in Roman Law that rivers and 
harbors, much more the sea, were at least res extra commercium 
and thus incapable of ownership at the hands of private citizens. 
Whether one should enter the dispute as to whether the sea and 
the seashore were res communes or res publicae would be of little 
advantage in the present instance: the important point here is 
that at all events they were not subject to private ownership as 
a general principle because of their nature, and thus both the 
Institutes and Digest of Justinian (Imst. 11, 1, 1; Dig. 1, 8, 8, 1) on 
the basis of the fact that flowing water and the sea and the sea- 
shore are res communes, continue with the remark that rivers and 
harbors are public property, ideogue ius piscandi omnibus com- 
mune est in portubus fluminibusque. And all the more so, one may 
assume, with regard to the sea itself. It is quite true that Jus- 
tinian’s codification took place more than five centuries after 
Cicero’s time, but the rules in the Institutes and Digest are trace- 
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able to Marcianus, who lived some time in the third century, and 
from other texts in the Digest and in Gaius it is only reasonable 
to assume that ius piscandi omnibus commune is not a late innova- 
tion but a long-accepted rule of Roman law and valid for Cicero’s 
time as well. So, on the basis of this doctrine, there seems to be 
no justification for assuming that Canius, in buying the property, 
would automatically acquire the fishing rights to the waters facing 
the villa by virtue of his title of ownership to the land itself. 

Even the private ownership of a lake entirely within the boun- 
daries of one’s land did not imply ownership or possession of the 
fish in it (Dig. xt1, 2, 3, 14). The owner of the land could only 
prohibit trespass on his land, and bring suit on that basis, but 
fish caught even by a trespasser became the property of him who 
caught them and not of the owner of the land: quod enim ante 
nullius est, id naturali ratione occupanti conceditur (Inst. 11, 1, 12); 
omnia igitur animalia, quae terra mari caelo capiuntur, id est ferae 
bestiae et volucres et pisces, capientium fiunt (Dig. xu1, 1, 1, 1). 
The only exceptions to this are lakes which are specifically de- 
voted to the breeding and raising of fish for profit, i.e., private 
fish hatcheries or trout streams. Such lakes were spoken of as 
lacus piscatorii and are subject to the census (Dig. xiv, 10, 13, 7; 
ibid., v1, 4, 10, 3: Polybius v1, 1), in which instance the owner of 
the lake was also naturally the owner of the fish in it. But a lake 
small enough for such an enterprise would not be surrounded by 
several villas, from one of which a neighbor had witnessed the un- 
wonted presence of the fishing boats the day before. 

A text of Ulpian in Dig. xiv, 10, 13, 7, however, does speak of 
a certain practice: 

“Si quis me prohibeat in mari piscari vel everriculum ducere, an iniuriarum 
iudicio possum eum convenire? Sunt qui putent iniuriarum me posse agere: 
et ita Pomponius.... Et quidem mare commune omnium est et litora, 
sicuti aer, et est saepissime rescriptum non posse quem piscari prohibere. 
. .. Usurpatum tamen et hoc est, tametsi nullo iure, ut quis prohiberi possit 


ante aedes meas vel praetorium meum piscari: quare si quis prohibeatur, 
adhuc iniuriarum agi potest.” 


But it is to be noted that Ulpian speaks of this practice as a ius 
usurpatum, which is not approved by the jurist at all. Had this 
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been a common practice before Ulpian’s time, it could scarcely be 
regarded as a ius usurpatum but rather as a ius, quod usus compro- 
bavit. 

It is true that there is some evidence that in certain instances 
fishing monopolies were granted to certain individuals in lakes and 
even in arms of the sea (e.g., an inscription from Frisia to this ef- 
fect, Mommsen, Bull. dell’Ist. di Dir. Rom., 11 [1889], 131; Servius 
ad Georg. 1, 161; Festus, p. 108, ed. Lindsay (Teub.). But these 
concessions were leased by the Roman censors and thus de- 
rived their validity not from any title of ownership to land 
under Roman private law, but by virtue of the fact that the res 
publica could lease them out because they were res publicae, or 
under the jurisdiction of the state itself. The present question is 
not so much concerned with the question of whether or not pri- 
vate individuals could enjoy exclusive fishing rights by virtue of 
a title conferred by the state, but rather with the question of 
whether or not fishing rights in the sea ran ipso iure with the 
ownership of the land. And the evidence of Roman law is that 
they did not. It may further be noted that aguatio does not occur 
at all in the sources of Roman law (v. Vocabularium Iurispru- 
dentiae Romanae), a fact which in itself argues against any tech- 
nical meaning with regard to aquatio. 

To my mind, hac villa isti carere non possunt in the passage of 
Cicero is more puzzling, for if the villa were located on the sea 
it is difficult to explain what this could mean. It is hard to see 
how one property owner could control all the approaches to the 
sea, since the ceremonial /imitatio left a space of at least five feet 
between adjoining fundi to serve as an iter for passage from place 
to place without disturbing the owners of the respective pieces 
of land—via publico debetur. Further, the jurist Marcianus says: 


Nemo igitur ad litus maris accedere prohibetur piscandi causa, dum tamen 
villis et aedificiis et monumentis abstineatur. (Dig. 1, 8, 4, pr.) 


And further in the same passage we find that the Emperor Pius 
id piscatoribus Formianis et Capenatis rescripsit. This obviously 
implies that if one has a right, he has a right to the means of exer- 
cising it, provided that in so doing he does not injure any other 
person. And an inferred right to an approach to the sea is by no 
means surprising if one considers that rivers, too, were res publicae 
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available to all for sailing, fishing, etc., and that, although the 
ownership of the banks of rivers was vested in those who owned the 
adjoining land: riparum quoque usus publicus est iure gentium sicut 
ipsius fluminis. Ttaque navem ad eas appellere, funes ex arboribus 
ibi natis religare, onus aliquid in his reponere cuilibet liberum est. 
(Gaius, Dig. 1, 8, 5, pr.) 

The following explanation of the passage in Cicero is submitted: 
The fishing boats were an obvious “frame-up,” as was their visit 
en masse to Pythius’ villa; and in order to avert suspicion over the 
presence of the boats and their landing on the shore in front of 
Pythius’ villa, in order that Canius might regard the “‘frame-up” 
as a matter of every-day occurrence, Pythius explains: Quid 
mirum? hoc loco est Syracusis quidquid est piscium; hic aquatio; 
hac villa isti carere non possunt; that is, “What’s unusual (about 
the boats and fishermen landing here)? Any of the kinds of fish 
caught at Syracuse can be caught here; here you have a place to 
get fresh water (i.e., the fishermen are now landing here to get 
fresh water); the fishermen you mention can’t get along without 
this villa (because it is the only place around to get fresh water).” 
Note that this interpretation permits the usual meaning of agquatio 
in Caesar or Livy. 

Finally, Cicero states that each fisherman brought what he had 
caught, guod ceperat, and that Pythius was practically wading in — 
fish. These terms would not seem very favorable to the fishermen 
involved, if Pythius controlled the fishing rights over the water 
or the approach to the water, for who would fish for a living if he 
were obliged to bring quod ceperat to the owner of the adjoining 
land, and who would fish for pleasure if he were similarly unable 
to bring home the day’s catch for subsequent mounting and hang- 
ing over the fireplace? It is much more natural to suppose that the 
fishermen were presumably showing off their catch as fishermen 
always do. In other words, Canius himself indulges in the sport 
of fishing, the hired fishermen add to the “build-up” by exhibiting 
their supposed catch, and their presence on shore in front of 
Pythius’ villa at a convenient moment is explained by Pythius in 
his last two remarks. Joun P. Turtey 
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Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the 
department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers 
of the JourNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves 
the right of appointing reviewers.] 


FRANK, TENNEY, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. 11, 
R. G. Collingwood, ‘““Roman Britain’; J. J. Van Nostrand, 
“Roman Spain”; V. M. Scramuzza, ‘Roman Sicily’’; A. Grenier, 
La Gaule Romaine: Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press (1937). 
Pp. iv+664. $4.00. Vol. 1v, R. M. Haywood, “Roman Africa’; 
F. M. Heichelheim, ‘‘Roman Syria’’; J. A. O. Larsen, “Roman 
Greece’’; T. R. S. Broughton, ““Roman Asia Minor’’: Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press (1938). Pp. viii+950. $5.00. 


These books are the third and fourth parts of the economic sur- 
vey of Rome produced under the general editorship of the late 
Tenney Frank. Written by eight scholars for eight important sec- 
tions of the Roman world, they bring this work well toward com- 
pletion, with enormous masses of information and comment in well 
over 1,600 pages. In each study a beginning is made at the point of 
Rome’s first contact with a given region, or even before that in 
some cases, and the end is found in the period of the Later Roman 
Empire or in the time of final disintegration. All the parts are writ- 
ten in English with the exception of that on Gaul by Professor 
Albert Grenier, which was unfortunately left in its original French. 

It is to be expected in a work made up of separate studies that 
proportionate amounts of space are impracticable, if not impos- 
sible. It may be noted that neither Africa nor Syria gets as many 
pages as Sicily, while Roman Asia Minor takes up three times as 
many pages as any of them. Of course in Roman Asia Minor sev- 
eral important provinces are included. One must also consider that 
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sources vary a good deal in amount for various sections and periods. 
For Roman Greece, for example, to which 240 pages are devoted, 
Professor Larsen has assembled and interpreted numerous lengthy 
Greek inscriptions dealing with the Republican period—a splendid 
contribution. 

In these volumes, for lack of space, the original plan of present- 
ing all significant sources in original and in translation has been 
altered. The Latin or Greek text is often omitted. There is also 
greater dependence on references, with less quotation. On the other 
hand there is much more comment and interpretation. These meth- 
ods have been wisely adopted. It would have been simply impossi- 
ble to print all original sources and translations, while the lack of 
adequate interpretation would have left much of the material use- 
less for many readers. The volumes, then, are treatises on economic 
conditions of parts of the Roman Empire, sometimes giving text 
and translation, sometimes translation, sometimes simply refer- 
ences, and a great deal of comment. 

The various studies have been variously presented, as might be 
expected. Most of them are arranged in large chronological sec- 
tions, taking account particularly of the division at the end of the 
Republic. That on Spain is given under five periods, while that on 
Asia in two only, the Republic and the Empire, but with important 
and detailed topical subdivisions. Syria, however, and Britain are 
presented topically. On Syria appear chapters on the “Land,” the 
“People,” “Industry and Commerce,” “Public Municipal and 
Temple Finances.” For Britain ten chapters are given on ‘Land 
and Population,” ‘‘Public Finances,”’ “Communications,” “Min- 
ing and Minerals,” ‘Public Buildings and Works,” “Money,” 
“Education and Professions,” “Agriculture,” “Industry,” “Com- 
merce.”’ No teacher of the Agricola can well do without this study. 

Among the endless facts and figures assembled a reviewer may 
be permitted to mention a miscellaneous lot, to indicate some of 
the values and interests, to make some comparisons. In Africa at 
one time a tenant farmer paid inter alia to his landlord “thrice two 
days work per year,” at plowing time, during cultivation, and at 
harvest. For the region of Syria, Palestine, and Transjordania a 
population of some ten millions is calculated (it seems large), and 
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an interesting suggestion about the census of Quirinius and the 
birth of Christ is given. Greece after 146 B.c. was largely under 
Roman control exercised through the governors of Macedonia, and 
“the rights of the free cities were somewhat wavering.”’ Endow- 
ments in their earliest form apparently were in land, and they were 
established for religious, educational, commemorative, and com- 
munal purposes. Loans from temple funds at Delos were often at 
10 per cent but loans as low as 6.66% are known; but in Roman 
Asia 12 per cent was fairly normal, with less in the Early Empire. 
Houses in Delos seem to have been leased normally for a period of 
five years. Dr. Larsen believes that in the Republican period the 
eastern and western halves of the Mediterranean were relatively 
independent in economic matters. Due to the campaigns at Phi- 
lippi and at Actium “‘it is natural to suppose that the entire coun- 
try [Greece] was thoroughly exhausted,” though there was some 
recovery under the Empire. 

From the East Lucullus and Pompey probably brought the 
equivalent of some seventy million dollars, and also met war ex- 
penses out of booty. Trade in the ports of Asia Minor may have 
totalled some twenty-five to forty millions per annum. On climate, 
rainfall, and agriculture Dr. Broughton has given attention to 
modern conditions as evidence for the ancient. And he has calcu- 
lated the population of Asia Minor at some thirteen millions, a 
figure not far from the census-count for present-day Turkey. He 
has presented a very fine listing of cities and evidence on their eco- 
nomic conditions. In the agriculture and industry of Roman Asia 
slavery was not largely in practice; but in Sicily Professor Scra- 
muzza thinks many slaves were employed in stock raising and in 
agriculture. During the first century of the Empire economic con- 
ditions improved in Asia, and under the Flavians and later there 
was widespread and general prosperity, reaching its peak in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius. The balance of trade for Asia with the 
rest of the Empire was probably favorable. 

Britain had a population of less than a million and a half, 
Collingwood thinks. That might seem a bit small in the face of the 
fact that some five thousand miles of Roman roads have been iden- 
tified. No bridge of Roman origin is now standing, and probably no 
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arched bridges were constructed. There were “‘two systems of land- 
tenure: one, of a continuous tract of land by a farmer living at a 
villa somewhere in the midst of it; the other, of small parcels 
marked out in the land of the village, by the village’s individual 
inhabitants.” The former was more susceptible of Romanization, 
and most of the inhabitants were Romanized natives of Britain. 
It is “probable that the villa-system attained its highest prosperity 
in the first half of the fourth century,” at the very time when the 
towns suffered extensive decay. Spain in the products of the soil 
was self-supporting, but the Baetis valley alone had a surplus for 
export. The population of Roman Sicily may have been some seven 
hundred and eighty thousand. That of Gaul is estimated by M. 
Grenier at 15 to 20 millions at the time of the Roman conquest, of 
whom the great majority were engaged in agriculture. Even to a 
late period, in spite of incessant wars, Gaul appears rich compared 
with other provinces—a statement by M. Grenier which may not 
entirely agree with the opinion of Professor Broughton on condi- 
tions in Asia Minor. M. Grenier is decided in his view that pro- 
gressive depopulation in Gaul, and in the Empire as a whole, was 
the principal cause of economic difficulties after the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Bibliographies are given with most, but not all, of the sections, 
and Indices for all appear at the ends of the volumes. 

G. A. HARRER 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


FRANK, TENNEY, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Vol. v, 
Tenney Frank, Rome and Italy of the Empire: Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press (1940). Pp. xvi+445. Vol. vi, T. R. S. 
Broughton and Lily Ross Taylor, General Index to Volumes I-V: 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press (1940). Pp. vi+140. (The 
two vols. $5.75.) 


The fifth and final volume of this great Survey appears a year 
after the death of Professor Frank, and with the assurance on the 
part of Evelyn H. Clift and Helen J. Loane, who sign the Preface, 
that it “is presented substantially as it left the hands of its author.” 
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In a Foreword Mrs. Frank acknowledges their editorial work, 
which has been very well done. 

It is impossible even to list all the varied contents, but the main 
topics may be indicated. The first three chapters, ‘“The Augustan 
Period,” “The Julio-Claudian and Flavian Periods,” and “Nerva 
to Alexander Severus,” give information on population, public 
finances and the budget, coinage, and individual fortunes. It will 
be noticed that this section does not go beyond the middle of the 
third century. Chapter rv deals rather briefly with the “Finances 
of the Italian Municipalities,” under the main headings of ‘‘Ex- 
penses” and “Income.” In Chapter v matters of the economy of 
the ‘Regions of Italy during the Early Empire’”’ are presented, and 
it is stated that by A.D. 20 the Po region was the most prosperous 
part of Italy and Padua the most flourishing city in it. Strabo and 
Pliny are the chief written sources for this chapter and for the next, 
whose topic is “Agriculture in Italy during the First Century.” It 
includes both the products and the organization of agriculture. 

Chapter vil provides a “‘Conspectus of Industry by Articles”’ 
under ten headings, that on Terra Sigillata is provided by Pro- 
fessor H. Comfort. It seems probable that Professor Frank would 
have added some other items on industry, for example, the manu- 
facture of books and work in stone—quarrying, building, the mak- 
ing of statues, and the like. Some remarks, important though brief, 
on these topics may be found in the volume, but in other connec- 
tions. It is interesting to read that “the combined workshop and 
salesroom familiar to us from Pompeii was typical of all normal 
industry” with few exceptions. Brickmaking became big business 
in the family of Domitius Afer and offers “practically the only 
instance in a thousand years. . . in which wealth derived from in- 
dustrial success contributed to political distinction.” At Rome it- 
self, as is brought out in Chapter vu on ‘‘Rome, Ostia, and Pom- 
peii,” in the Early Empire only two large manufactories developed, 
the one handling “the production of Pompeian red” (minium), the 
other reprocessing Egyptian papyrus. Chapter rx deals with 
“Trade and Commerce’’—the Imperial policy, distribution, bal- 
ance of trade, and trade with the various parts of the Empire. 

An Epilogue entitled “The Economic Decay of the Roman 
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World” is taken by the editors from Professor Frank’s last two 
lectures in England—a wise decision, to present this matured state- 
ment of the chief editor’s interpretation. He begins: “There is no 
single formula that can adequately account for the failure of an- 
cient Rome, least of all an economic formula’’; and he concludes: 
“The decline of Rome may in the last analysis be attributed to the 
failure of vision on the part of the landed gentry.” The entire 
statement deserves careful reading, and is most interesting in a 
work of this nature and at a time like ours, when the perverse doc- 
trine that ‘‘man lives by bread alone” has been developed to the 
limit, and beyond, in the interpretation of ancient and modern 
history alike. 

There follows, in over a hundred pages, ‘““T he Edict of Diocletian 
on Maximum Prices,”’ Latin and Greek text with English transla- 
tion by Elsa Rose Graser. There are also a Bibliography and an 
Index for the volume. 

The volume devoted to the General Index contains some 79 
pages of items, two columns to the page, plus a list of literary 
passages quoted in translation, and a vast number of references to 
inscriptions and papyri used, followed by a list of abbreviations. 
It is not simply a compilation from the indices in the several 
volumes, for it combines items, adds some, and omits some. 

This important work has now come to fulfilment, giving us in 
something over 3,400 pages an economic survey of Rome. The final 
volumes were published seven years after the preface to the first 
volume was signed. It is much to be regretted that Professor Frank 
did not live to see the completion of his labors. The work, however, 
will long stand as a fitting monument to his fine scholarship and 
his powers of organization. 

G. A. HARRER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Morray, GILBERT, Aeschylus, The Creator of Tragedy: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1940). Pp. xi +242. $3.00. 


Among lay readers and scholars alike Gilbert Murray is recog- 
nized as the ranking expert in the interpretation of Greek tragedy. 
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Gilbert Murray has made the newest text and the most widely read 
translations of Aeschylus, and a general book on Aeschylus from 
his hand is a welcome event. But instructive and suggestive as is 
the book Murray has written, it suffers from a number of faults, 
largely of scale. It is a fault of scale that, along with commonplaces 
on the life and criticism of Aeschylus, useful for beginners, we are 
given discussions of origins, religious implications, and fragmen- 
tary remains which the student of Aeschylus would like to see 
elaborated but which are apt to distract the beginner and distort 
his view of Aeschylus. Certainly in a book of this scale, and indeed 
in a book of any scale which treats, as the jacket proclaims this one 
does, “‘of literary criticism, not of technical scholarship, much less 
of archaeology,” there is much too much about “Year Daemons” 
and “Vegetation Spirits.” Murray enters a caveat, all the more 
weighty because of his own high authority, against the arrogance 
of presuming a full understanding of the Greeks (page 176): 


One cannot but wonder how far it is really possible for a modern Englishman, 
separated from the Greek poet by more than two thousand years of history, 
as well as great gulfs of thought, language, and social structure, to penetrate 
with any intimate understanding into the mind of Aeschylus. 


But on the same page he writes: 


The communication of beauty, if that is the right word, is a more subtle and 
mysterious process than our psychologists have yet analysed, and I am in- 
clined to suspect that many people now living have had closer and more 
intimate communion with the thoughts of Shakespeare, or Dante or Virgil or, 
it may be, Aeschylus, than with those of their next-door neighbours. 


That sort of communion, surely for the modern reader, and almost 
as surely for the ancient spectator, has nothing to do with “‘Vegeta- 
tion Spirits.” 

Murray’s first point is that Aeschylus was the creator of tragedy, 
defining tragedy, quite characteristically, as 
the song or fiction that does deal with “quick deaths and dim heart-aching 
things,” and vouchsafes us the revelation—or maybe the illusion—that there 
are other values accessible to man, beyond the obvious values of physical life 


or death, of happiness or suffering, and that in attaining them the spirit of 
man can and does conquer death. 
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But even with this qualification only our ignorance of Aeschylus’ 
predecessors makes assurance possible. Aeschylus’ achievements in 
tragedy are summarized under three heads. (1) He created a stage 
technique characterized by pre-classical exuberance, which was 
later trimmed down and passed into the restrained classical norm 
of Aeschylus’ successors. Aeschylus’ use of visual effects is plain 
from the extant plays and certified by ancient authority, and it is 
also plain that later practice was less exuberant. But it is difficult 
to see the growing restraint in Aeschylus’ own career, for surely 
the Eumenides, written at the very end of his life, makes enormous 
demands upon the resources of the stage carpenter and the willing 
imagination of the spectators. (2) He brought grandeur and maj- 
esty to things otherwise ordinary. This is indubitably a cardinal 
point in Aeschylean criticism. Obviously, moreover, the greater the 
emphasis put on Aeschylus’ creativity, the more inconsequential 
are references to dim religious origins. (3) He was an impassioned 
thinker, dealing with profound intellectual problems. Here too 
Murray takes us no farther than his predecessors have done. In 
the great problem of reconciling the Zeus of the Prometheus with 
the Zeus of the Agamemnon Murray is content to leave us with a 
god who is perfectible though not yet arrived at the level of human 
goodness, and who at the same time guides the world with inscru- 
table wisdom. Thus the thought of Aeschylus, as represented by 
Murray, is agile, suggestive, sentimental, full of overtones, rather 
than clear in outline, single in purpose, strong, and consistent. It is 
the same Aeschylus which Murray presents in his translations, and 
as true or false to the historic Aeschylus as are the translations. 
Moses HapDas 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Written Translation at Sight, Modified 


Here is a type of test guaranteed, from the students’ point of 
view, to meet the specifications of “How to Take a Test, and Like 
it’’; from the teacher’s point of view, to solve effectively the prob- 
lem of “How to Throw the Pony-Rider.” Presented last fall as a 
part of the discussion by the Latin Section of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association, it appeared in The Latin News-Letter of the 
University of Minnesota,’ January 15, 1942, and was forwarded to 
“Hints for Teachers” as meriting a larger group of readers. 


For a number of years I have used a sight-reading test in Caesar classes 
which I worked out after reading Dimnet’s “Art of Thinking.” The method 
is somewhat as follows: 

I select a chapter in the text which I am sure the pupils have not seen before, 
and one of average length. I then tell the students to read and study the chap- 
ter for twenty minutes without looking up any words—and I watch to see 
that it is done in this way. Of course they groan at the idea at first, because 
to them translation largely means looking up new words. Later, when they 
become accustomed to this type of test, they like it. 

After twenty minutes of study, I give them five minutes, by my watch, to 
look up new words, and only that long; then ten minutes to write out the 
chapter in good connected English; and then the papers are handed in. 


1 See C.J. xxxvi (1941), 372 f., for notice of this publication of the Department of 
Classical Languages of the University of Minnesota. Address all communications to 
John L. Heller, 112 Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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The advantages of such a test are: first, it concentrates most of the energy 
on getting the meaning of the text; second, it reduces hunting up vocabulary 
to a minimum, so that only the words entirely unfamiliar are looked up and 
the others have to be recalled, or their meaning inferred from the context; 
third, it does away with dawdling over a lesson and wasting time, and it 
shows pupils what they can really accomplish in a very short time. 

Results are sometimes surprising. A few will hand in practically perfect 
papers. Many others will do better than they ordinarily do in class work. 
Some will make a mess of it. Often these are the slow but conscientious pupils 
who are used to taking plenty of time, or they may be the young criminals 
that use “ponies.” I seldom find a pony-rider, however, now that I have been 
giving this type of test. It seems to wipe out the curse. 


DAPHNE SHAULL WHITE 
CENTRAL HicH ScHOooL, 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Latin Quiz Programs! 


Quiz programs, currently popular on the air, have been effec- 
tively adapted to Latin radio, club, and conference programs. 
Many requests have come to this department for material helpful 
in arranging such programs. The original presentation of the two 
below created so much interest that they are printed here in the 
hope of providing the desired suggestions and models. 


Quiz Procram I? 
Contributed by LemMAsson, GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 


(Note: The script was written on a scroll tied with a black ribbon. 
One-mill tokens were used for sesterces.) 


ANNOUNCER: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. This is Marcus Aurelius 
about to broadcast the regular quiz program over station S.P.Q.R. from 
the rostrum of the Roman Forum. The rules of the contest are as follows: 
the first question, if correctly answered, pays one sesterce; the second, two 
sesterces, doubling with each question answered until the last question, 
which pays sixty-four sesterces. Now at any time the contestant may stop 


1 See also the mythology quiz, “What’s My Name?” in the CrassicaL JOURNAL 
xxxvi (1941), 505-507. 

? Miss Lemasson worked up this program in conjunctlon with her Vergil class and 
presented it before the South-Mississippi Classical Conference in Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi, December 6, 1941. It is patterned after the “Take It or Leave It”’ radio program. 
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and take his money, but if he misses, the sum earned thus far will be put 
in the jackpot. At the end of the program one question will be asked of all 
contestants, and the winners will divide the money equally. If the question 
is answered correctly by no one, the money will go to the Gladiators’ 
Pension Fund. Now if everybody understands the rules of the game, we 
are ready to start. Will the first contestant step forward, please. Good 
morning. What is your name? 

ContTESTANT: Barbara. 

Ann.: Barbara, what would you like to talk about—Roman customs, mythol- 
ogy, famous Romans, Latin mottoes, derivatives and abbreviations, Roman 
home and Forum, or anything else on this list? 

Bar.: Mythology. 

Ann.: All right. Your first question is: With what mythological characters do 
we associate the following fruits—apples and a pomegranate? 

(Barbara answers correctly.) 

Ann.: Now you have one sesterce; do you want to try for two? 

Bar.: Yes. 

Awnn.: According to mythology, why are the Ethiopians black? 

(Barbara again answers correctly.) 

Ann.: You now have two sesterces; do you want to try for four? 

Bar.: Yes. 

Ann.: What emblem characterizes three of the following: Neptune, Mercury, 
Cupid, Atlas, Orpheus, Pluto? 

(Barbara answers correctly.) 

Ann.: Exactly correct; do you want to try for eight sesterces? (With the en- 
couragement of the audience she decides to try.) Here it is. Why is the mulberry 
red instead of white? (Barbara answers correctly.) 

Ann.: That’s fine; will you try for sixteen sesterces? Who was Charon? 
(Barbara answers correctly and decides to try for the thirty-two sesterce ques- 
tion.) 

Ann.: Explain why the sands of the Pactolus River are golden. 

(Barbara answers correctly, but refuses to go on.) 

ANnN.: Well now that you have your money, let’s see if you could have an- 
swered the sixty-four-sesterce question. Who was the queen of the gods? 
(She answers quickly.) Well, I’m sorry. Now let’s have the next contestant, 
please. Good morning. What’s your name? 

CONTESTANT: Sextus. 

Ann.: What do you pick from the list to talk about? 

Sex.: Latin mottoes. 

Ann.: Now from this chart of Latin phrases you are to select the one that 
best applies to certain English statements which I shall read: 
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Tue List or MorttToes 
. Errare est humanum. 
. Terra firma. 
. Post proelium, praemium. 
. Fortuna caeca est. 
Pro bono publico. 
Sum quod eris. 
. Alis volat propriis. 
. Facta, non verba. 
. Da dextram misero. 
10. Dux femina facti. 


ANN.: Find a motto suitable for a charitable organization. 

Sex.: Da dextram misero. 

Ann.: You now have one sesterce; do you want to try for two? 

Sex.: Yes. 

ANN.: Find a description for a self-reliant man. 

Sex.: Alis volat propriis. 

Ann.: You have two sesterces; would you like to try for four? 

Sex.: Yes. 

Ann.: Pick out a motto for a civic improvement society. 

( Sex.: Pro bono publico. 

ANN.: You now have four, do you want to try for eight sesterces? 

Sex.: I'll try. 

Awwn.: Find an excuse for a blunder. 

Sex.: Errare est humanum. 

Ann.: Good for you. Do you want to try for sixteen sesterces? 

Sex.: Yes, I'll try. 

ANN.: What is a good motto for a man who does much but says little? 

SEx.: Facta non verba. 

ANN.: You have sixteen sesterces, will you try for thirty-two? 

Sex.: Yes. 

Ann.: Find a motto for a trophy of victory. 

SEx.: Post proelium, praemium. 

Awnn.: Correct; do you want to try for sixty-four sesterces? 

Sex.: Yes. 

Ann.: Select a motto for a grave stone. 

Sex.: Sum quod eris. 

ANN.: Our first sixty-four-sesterce winner of the day. Congratulations. Here 
is your money. Contestant number three, please. Good morning. What is 
your name? 

ConTESTANT: Lavinia. 

( ANN.: What would you like to discuss? 

Lav.: Famous Romans. 

Ann.: All right, here we go. What Roman king bought three books for the 
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price he had previously refused to pay for nine? What were the books? 
(Lavinia responds accurately.) 

Ann.: The lady knows her Roman history. Will you take the next question 
for two sesterces? (An affirmative answer is given.) Who was the hero who 
gained his surname by plunging his right hand into a fire? (Lavinia is again 
correct; she agrees to try for four sesterces.) 

ANN.: What famous Roman leader was plowing his field when messengers 
from the Senate came and begged him to be dictator? (Lavinia answers 
rightly and decides to continue for sixteen.) 

Ann.: Now here is a hard one for you. How did Manlius receive the surname 
Torquatus? (Lavinia tells the story and will try for thirty-two sesterces.) 

Ann.: What patriotic Roman refused to be bribed by Pyrrhus and by the 
physician of Pyrrhus, although he died a poor man? (Lavinia answers cor- 
rectly but refuses to continue.) 

ANN.: Well, do you mind trying to answer it? By and about whom were 
these famous words spoken: ‘“These are my jewels.” (Lavinia fails to an- 
swer.) Next contestant, please. What is your name? 

ConrTESTANT: Terentia. 

Ann.: Well, Terentia, do you find anything that suits your taste on the list? 

TeER.: I should like to talk about derivatives and abbreviations. 

Ann.: That’s fine. I’ve been trying to get someone to take that one for some 
time. If the doctor told you that you were suffering from insomnia, would 
he quarantine you? Why? (Terentia answers correctly and tries for two 
sesterces.) 

Ann.: Give the Latin word and its meaning from which “‘omnipotent’’ comes. 
(Terentia, with a correct answer, decides to try for four sesterces.) 

ANnN.: For what two Latin words do the initials “i.e.” stand, and what do 
they mean? (Terentia succeeds in answering and tries for eight sesterces.) 
Ann.: What is a culpable action, and where do we get the term? (Terentia 

gives a satisfactory explanation and tries for sixteen sesterces.) 

Ann.: For what Latin words do the initials “‘e.g.” stand, and what do they 
mean? (Terentia again succeeds, and hesitatingly tries for thirty-two sesterces.) 

Ann.: If you were told to genuflect, what would you do? (Terentia answers and 
is willing to try for sixty-four sesterces.) 

Awn.: If you were called a quidnunc, would you consider it a compliment? 

TeER.: I don’t know. 

Ann.: I’m sorry; but thank you for trying. That money goes to the jackpot. 
Now will the final contestant step forward. Good morning. What is your 
name? 

ConTESTANT: Tullia. 

AnN.: That’s a good name. Now what do you choose to discuss? 

Roman customs. 

ANN.: Here’s your one-sesterce question. What was the most popular sport 
in Rome, and where was it held? (Tullia answers and continues.) 
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Ann.: How many names did a Roman have, and what were they? (Tullia 
gives @ good discussion and tries for four sesterces.) 

Ann.: What article of clothing was worn by the Romans in the Forum? At 
home? Of what material was it made? (Tullia answers and is willing to con- 
tinue.) 

Ann.: What customs were followed by the Roman bride and groom when 
they reached their new home? (Tullia succeeds and continues for sixteen 
sesterces.) 

ANN.: Name the three courses in a Roman meal and the foods served in each. 
(Tullia does so and tries for thirty-two sesterces.) 

Awnwn.: For what were the following used: The stilus, and the catapult? (Tullia 
answers and decides to take a chance on the last question.) 

Ann.: Who was a lictor, and how many did Caesar have? (Tullia wins her 

_ sixty-four sesterces.) 

ANN.: Now we are ready for the jackpot question. Each person has an equal 
chance to answer. Now on the slips of paper that I shall give you, please 
write the answer and do not help your neighbor. You will have one minute 
to write the correct answer. If two or more win, the money will be divided 
equally; otherwise it will go to the Gladiators’ Pension Fund. Here is the 
question. What is a prehensile-tailed animal? (Announcer then reads the 
answers.) No one answered correctly. 

Ann.: This concludes our program, and thanks for listening. 


Nomen Eius Erat ————? 


Latin stories containing perfect and future infinitives are rare. 
The following sketches were written to meet this need. Their 
author describes the classroom use thus: 


Every day one story is put on the board. The character about whom the story 
is written is never named. The children read to the end to discover who this 
character is. Although the clues seem profuse for quicker children, they are not 
easy for the slower pupils in the class. The last sentence is invariably, Nomen 
eius erat ———————? The children answer on a special page in their notebooks. 
Sometimes only those sentences in indirect statement are translated en- 
tirely. The emphasis in the children’s minds automatically falls on content, 
and forms are done better thereby. Some of the best liked stories are those of 
Pocahontas, Lafayette, Cinderella, Joan of Arc, and Patrick Henry. 


I 


Olim erat vir qui in America habitabat. Vir in Virginia habitabat. Vir érator 
erat. Orator consilia régis Britanniae neque amabat neque probabat. dié 
civés Virginiae convénérunt et dé factis régis Britanniae dicébant. Orator 
iniustitid régis commédtus est. Exclamavit Caesarem Brutum habuisse! 
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Carolum Cromwellium habuisse! et Georgium habitirum esse— 
“Tacé,” exclimavérunt alii; ‘“Proditor,” alii exclamavérunt. 
Nomen eius erat ——————? 


II 


Olim erat puella. Puella in agris vocibus dé cael6 vocata est. Vocés dixérunt 
eam ad victoriam milités patriae ductiiram esse. Patrem et matrem et sororés 
et fratrés reliquit et milités patriae ad victoriam dixit. Ubi scivit sé et milités 
suds vicisse, in agrds redire (return) cupivit. Sed ab hostibus capta est et igni 
interfecta est. 

Nomen eius erat ——————? 


III 


Olim erat puella. Mors ad matrem puellae vénerat et pater in matrimonium 
féminam alteram dixerat. Haec fémina puellam nén amavit quod puella 
pulchrior filiabus suis erat. Und dié filius régis dixit sé in regid omnés regni 
puellas vidére cupere. Maritam legere (choose) cupivit. Nuntidvit sé pulcher- 
rimam lectiirum esse. Fémina mala puellam domi (at home) manére iu=vit. 
Sed fémina bona puellae miserae auxilium dedit et puella in regiam vi» <. 
Narratur eam, propter soleam (slipper) parvam, maritam fili régis creatas> 
esse. 

Noémen eius erat ——————-? 


IV 


Olim erat vir. Ubi quaedam terra nova serva esse ndn cupiébat et sé 
liberare constituerat, hic vir terrae novae auxilium dedit. Scivit terram novam 
paucds milités habére. Scivit, quoque, régem bellé hanc terram victirum esse. 
Vir, igitur, ex Gallia trans Oceanum cum militibus suis vénit et civitatibus 
novis auxilium dedit. Civitatés novae auxilid eius milités régis vicérunt et 
posted 4 rége non rectae sunt. 

Nomen eius erat ——————? 

V 

Olim erat puella. Puella in America habitabat. Pater puellae erat princeps 
gentis magnae quae in silvis densis habitabat. Und dié géns clarum diicem 
album cépit et captivum interficere constituit. Puella audivit patrem caput 
ducis albi abscisiirum esse. Puella, filia principis rubri, ducem album viderat 
et eum amabat. Hunc servire cupivit. Scivit captivum ab hominibus gentis 
magnae productum esse et sénsit patrem mox caput abscidi iussirum esse. 
Exclamavit, et sé inter ducem et hominés iécit. 

Nomen eius erat ——————? 


Dorotuy TRIBULL BARNETT 
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Information Please 


Exchanges of a different kind have been proposed for schools 
that do not issue Latin newspapers. Posters may be exchanged, or 
sent according to a “round robin” schedule, within a limited range; 
and Latin correspondence may be entered into by students in 
various sections of the country. If you are engaged in such activi- 
ties, please acquaint us with the results. 

In accordance with the purposes stated at the head of this sec- 
tion, this department also welcomes information as to the extent 
to which you are using films and recordings. 

Many requests have come for Latin radio programs, as the 
interest in broadcasting increases and the results have proved its 
value. Scripts or outlines of your most successful programs will 
be gladly received for exchange or publication. 


Latin Newspaper Exchanges 

Some splendid Latin newspapers have been coming in to this 
department. In the June number we shall publish notices of all 
that are received before March 12. 

The Fiorella‘ is eager to increase the number of its exchanges, 
and all wishing to reciprocate are requested to address its sponsor, 
Miss Viola G. Herr. Your editor is willing to be of service in ar- 
ranging exchanges if notified by schools desiring the same. 

1 Published by the Romani Hodierni, second-year Latin pupils of the Bloom Town- 


ship High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. Cf. CLasstcat JourNaL xxxvr (1941), 
568; and xxxv (1940), 551. 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


University of Texas—Conferences on the Teaching of Latin 


A Conference Course for Latin Teachers? What, Classicists going ‘‘educa- 
tional?” Why not, if they can lead the way in practical education courses? 

Not that the Classical Department of the University of Texas does not be- 
lieve in Latin institutes for teachers; as a matter of fact, it has held two very 
successful ones. But there was a feeling that an institute of one week was not 
getting deeply enough at the root of our troubles. In the summer of 1941, 
therefore, we tried a different type of teacher course, which perchance set 
the pattern and the standard for our subsequent teacher courses. 

The idea underlying the course was that high-school teachers themselves 
best knew their own problems, and that, given an opportunity under com- 
petent leadership and a well-planned course of work, they could best solve 
them through practical discussions and a mutual interchange of ideas, de- 
vices, and plans. Accordingly, a broad program was set up by Mrs. Minnie 
Lee Shepard, as director from the university staff, on the general problems of 
high-school Latin teaching, and largely carried out by three able and expe- 
rienced high-school teachers, added to the staff as topic leaders for the course, 
together with the assistance of others from the University of Texas, Baylor 
University, and various high schools. One week each was allowed for such 
topic headings as “(How to Increase Interest in Latin,” “Textbooks and Con- 
tents,” “Teaching Aids,” and “Methods”; and following each daily presenta- 
tion by a leader, there was free and general class discussion. 
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During these discussions, as was expected, there were found several specific 
problems that called for more intensive study. The most crucial of these, 
namely, “The Teaching of Second-Year Latin in High School: Content and 
Method,” has been selected for the next conference study, with the same 
director in charge and with three assistants again from among high-school 
teachers. Meanwhile, as groundwork for the course, all Latin teachers in the 
state have been asked to join in a co-operative study of all phases of the 
second year’s work. 

The Conference Course, June 4—July 14, 1942, will carry two advanced 
credit hours in Latin or in Education, and may be counted more than once 
for credit. 


The American Classical League Moves Its Office 


After maintaining its office and Service Bureau at New York University for 
many years, the American Classical League moved, February 1, upon the 
invitation of Vanderbilt University, to the joint library building of Vanderbilt 
University, George Peabody College for Teachers, and Scarritt College, at 
Nashville, Tennessee. This library building, completed last autumn, is itself 
unique in that it serves the joint needs of a university, a college for teachers, 
and an institution devoted to religious teaching. No more fitting home for the 
Service Bureau could be found. 

As a result of this move, Professor Rollin H. Tanner thought it unwise to 
continue as secretary-treasurer, and he has been succeeded by Professor Clyde 
Pharr, of Vanderbilt University. Miss Dorothy Park Latta, for many years 
Director of the Service Bureau, is spending a few months in Nashville in 
order to insure a smooth organization in the new home, but eventually a 
successor will have to be found for her. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and South cordially welcomes 
the Service Bureau to its territory and wishes for it a happy experience in 
its new home. 


Pennsylvania State Association of Classical Teachers 


Arrangements for the spring meeting of the recently organized Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Classical Teachers, at State College Hotel, Satur- 
day, May 16, call for two challenging talks, a series of round-table discussions 
of problems pertinent to the new Pennsylvania Course of Study for Latin, and 
an informal luncheon. 

Membership in the organization, which represents the amalgamation of the 
State Classical section of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
meeting at Christmas time, and those who have been vitally interested in 
revising the outmoded syllabus, is urged for all who find themselves engaged in 
teaching Latin or Greek, and especially for those who need the help and in- 
spiration of others who have common problems. 
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The officers are extremely anxious to have the classics teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania make themselves the potent force they ought to be in educational activi- 
ties of the Keystone State by effectively co-operating and working with each 
other and with other departments in their several schools. 

Officers for the current year are: president, Catharine E. Lobach, Abington; 
honorary president, Dr. Ellis A. Schnabel, Philadelphia; first vice-president, 
Mary L. Hess, Hellertown; second vice-president, Elizabeth White, Butler; 
treasurer, William A. Hurwitz, West Philadelphia; secretary, Della K. Vance, 
Pittsburgh. 

If you want to make a week-end of it, State College Hotel can provide ac- 
commodations, which should be reserved at your earliest convenience. A 
postcard to the president, before April 25, will reserve a place at the luncheon 
from 12:00 A.m.—1:00 P.M. 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will hold its annual meeting 
at the New Yorker Hotel, New York City, April 24-25. The program for the 
first afternoon (Friday) runs: “Some High Lights in Classical Astronomy,” 
Dr. William H. Stahl, New York University; ‘‘A Century of Illustration for 
the Classics” (illustrated), Professor Helmuth Lehmann-Haupt, Columbia 
University; “A Projected Prosopographia Christiana,” Dr. Joseph M. 
Marique, Fordham University; “‘A Sixteenth-century Humanist and his Pub- 
lisher,” Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University. 

At the dinner meeting on the same day, Professor Mark Van Doren, of 
Columbia University, will speak on “Spectacle and Vision in the Greek 
Tragedy.” 

Saturday morning: “The Work of the Pennsylvania Committee on Syllabus 
and Integration,” Miss Esther M. Smith, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh; 
“A Linguistic Code,” Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter School; 
“Thucydides, Teacher of Public Speaking,”’ Professor Charles Dwyer, New 
York University; ‘The Limits of Translation,’ Professor Gilbert Highet, 
Columbia University; “Lucretius, 500 a.p.,” Professor George D. Hadzsits, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Saturday afternoon: “What Can be Done for Greek,” Dr. Thelma B. 
DeGraff, Hunter College; “Cleon the Demagogue,” Professor Ernst Kapp, 
formerly of the University of Hamburg; “An Introduction to the Ara Pacis 
and the Mausoleum of Augustus” (illustrated), Professor Shirley Smith, New 
Jersey College for Women. 


Recent Books! 


[Compiled by Frank Pierce Jones, Brown University] 


Arkaeologiske og Kunsthistoriske Afhandlinger tilegnede Frederik Poulsen: 
Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag (1941). Pp. 127, 44 
pages of illustrations, one color plate. 

BARNETT, ALBERT E., Paul Becomes a Literary Influence: Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press (1941). Pp. xiii+277. $2.50. 

BAUMEISTER, EDMUND JosEPH, New Missal Latin, A Two-year Course Based 
on the Sunday Missal, Third Edition, Book 1: Dayton, Ohio, Mt. St. John 
Press (1941). Pp. xxvi+484, illustrated. $1.60. 

Bopkin, Maun, The Quest for Salvation in an Ancient and a Modern Play, A 
Study of Aeschylus’ Eumenides and T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion: 
New York, Oxford University Press (1941). Pp. 56. 2s.6d. 

BuRCKHARDT, JACOB, Griechische Kulturgeschichte, Mit e. Nachw. zusammen- 
gefasst, hrsg. v. Rudolph Marx, Bd. 1: Der Staat u. d. Religion, “Kréners 
Taschenausgabe,” Bd. 58: Stuttgart, Kréner (1939). Pp. vi+550, illus- 
trated. RM 4, 

CARPENTER, Ruys, Observations on Familiar Statuary in Rome, ““Memoirs of 
the American Academy in Rome,” xvm1: New York, American Academy 
in Rome (1941). Pp. vi+112, 34 plates. 

Cary, M., and Haarnorr, T. J., Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman 
World: New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company (1942). Pp. xii+348, 
12 plates and 4 maps. $3.00. 

A Compact Grammar of Classical Greek; A Compact Vocabulary of Classical 
Greek: Chicago, Thrift Press (1941). Two folders of 16 columns. $0.05 each. 

Complete Works of Tacitus, In the Church and Brodribb Translation, With 
an Introduction by Moses Hadas, ‘Modern Library,” No. 222: New York, 
Random House (1942). Pp. 773. $0.95. 

Donan, Epitu H., Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum: Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press (1942). Pp. 130, 69 figures, 55 
plates. $7.50. 

Forster, E. S., A Short History of Modern Greece, 1821-1940: Toronto, 
S. J. R. Saunders (1941). Maps. $4.00. 

Foster, M. B., Masters of Political Thought, Vol. 1, Plato to Machiavelli, 


1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the Casstcat JourNAL, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Edited by Edward McChesney Sait: Boston, Houghton Mifflin (1941). Pp. 
ix +302. $2.25. 

GuosH, BATAKRISHNA, Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit, ‘Indian Research 
Inst. Publications, Linguistic Series,’ No. 1: London, Luzac and Co. 
(1937). Pp. ix+164. 8s. 

GITTLER, JOSEPH B., Social Thought Among the Early Greeks, With a Preface 
by William F. Ogburn: Athens, University of Georgia Press (1941). Pp. 
xii +272. $3.00. 

Guiover, T. R., The Disciple, A Portrait of the Early Disciple of Christ, 
Drawn from the Writings of St. Paul and the Fathers: New York, The 
Macmillan Co., for the Cambridge University Press (1941). Pp. xiii+62. 
$1.00. 

Great Companions, Readings on the Meaning and Conduct of Life from 
Ancient and Modern Sources, Volume II, Compiled by Robert French 
Leavens with the Collaboration of Mary Agnes Leavens: Boston, The 
Beacon Press (1941). Pp. xvi +684. $3.00. 

GREGOR, JOSEPH, Alexander der Grosse, Die Weltherrschaftidee: Munich, 
Piper (1940). Pp. 478, illustrated. RM 11. 

GruBE, G. M. A., The Drama of Euripides: Toronto, S. J. R. Saunders (1941). 
$7.50. 

GurnacH, Kevin, and DorjauNn, ALFRED P., Latin Literature in Translation: 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company (1942). Pp. xviii+822. Text 
Edition, $4.00; Trade Edition, $5.00. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LII: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1941). Pp. 159. $2.00. 

Henre, Ropert J., Fourth-Year Latin, Preliminary Edition: Chicago, 
Loyola University Press (1941). Pp. vi+584. $1.50. 

Knauss, BERNHARD, Staat und Mensch in Hellas: Berlin, Die Runde (1940). 
Pp. 292. RM 5.50. 

KoRNEMANN, Ernst, Das Imperium Romanum, Sein Aufstieg und Niedergang: 
Breslau, Korn (1941). Pp. 30, 2 maps. RM 1. 

LIVINGSTONE, SiR RicHARD, The Classics and National Life, With a Vote of 
Thanks by Gilbert Murray: New York, Oxford University Press (1941). 
Pp. 32. 8d. 

McCtess, HELEN, The Daily Life of the Greeks and the Romans, As illustrated 
in the Collections of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, With Additions by 
C. Alexander, 6th Edition with Corrections: New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (1941). Pp. xviii+143; 162+30 figures. $1.00. 

NESTLE, WILHELM, Vom Mythos zum Logos, Die Selbstentfaltung des griech- 
ischen Denkens von Homer bis auf die Sophistik und Socrates: Stuttgart, 
Kroner (1940). Pp. viii+572. RM 15. 

Nitsson, Martin P., Geschichte der griechischen Religion, I Band, Bis zur 
griechischen Weltherrschaft, ‘“Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft,” 
V 2: Munich, Beck (1941). Pp. xxiv +823, 52 plates, 8 figures in text. RM 45. 


RECENT BOOKS Sil 


Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, Secundum Editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi, Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum Fidem Recensuerunt 
flohannes Wordsworth, S.T.P., et tHenricus Iulianus White, $.T.P., In 
Operis Societatem Adsumtis tAlexandro Ramsbotham, A.M., Hedley 
Friderico Davis Sparks, A.M., S.T.B., et Claudio Ienkins, S.T.P., Pars 
Secunda—Epistulae Paulinae: New York, Oxford, University Press (1941). 
84s. 

Opus Epistularum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Denuo Recognitum et Auctum 
per P. S. Allen, Tom. X (1532-1534), Ediderunt H. M. Allen et H. W. 
Garrod: New York, Oxford, University Press; London, Milford (1941). 
Pp. 464. 28s. 

Otro, WALTER, Antike Kulturgeschichte, Betrachtgn. zu Ernst Howalds 
Kultur d. Antike, “Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer-Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Abt. 
Jg. 1940,” H. 6: Munich, Beck (1940). Pp. 78. RM 4.80. 

Paulys Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft*?, edited by 
Georg Wissowa, Wilhelm Kroll, and Kark Mittelhaus, Series I, Volum» 20, 
part 1, Philon-Pignus: Stuttgart, Metzler (1941). 1312 columns. RM 40. 

PEARL, JosEPH, Companion to Cicero, Revised Edition: New York, College 
Entrance Book Co. (1941). Pp. v+155+30, illustrated, maps. $0.60. 

Pet, Mario A., The Italian Language: New York, Columbia University 
Press (1941). Pp. xvi+272. $3.00. 

Philodemus: On Methods of Inference, A Study in Ancient Empiricism, Edited, 
with Translation and Commentary by Phillip Howard De Lacy and Estelle 
Allen De Lacy, ‘“‘Philological Monographs,”’ No. X: Philadelphia, American 
Philological Association (1942). Pp. ix+200, one plate. $2.50. 

Poems in Latin, A Collection of Latin Poems Written by English Authors 
since the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century, Compiled by John Spar- 
row: New York, Oxford University Press (1941). Pp. 80. 6s. 

Pore, HELEN, Why Not Learn Greek: New York, Cosmos Greek-American 
Printing Co. (1941). Pp. 96 with separate exercises. $0.50. 

Ramsay, Sir WiLut1aM M., The Social Basis of Roman Power in Asia Minor, 
Prepared for the Press by J. G. C. Anderson: Aberdeen, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity Press (1941). Pp. xii+305. 10s.6d. 

The Republic of Plato, Translated with Introduction and Notes by F. M. 
Cornford: New York, Oxford University Press (1941). Pp. 400. 7s.6d. 

RIcHARDS, GRANT, Housman, 1897-1936, With an Introduction by Mrs. E. W. 
Symons, and Appendices by G. B. A. Fletcher and Others: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1941). Pp. 488, illustrated. 21s. 

Rus, P. J., Tyrrhenica, An Archaeological Study of the Etruscan Sculpture 
in the Archaic and Classical Periods: Copenhagen, Munksgaard (1941). 
Pp. 216. Kr. 20. 

Rosinson, GeorcE L., The Bearing of Archaeology on the Old Testament: New 
York, American Tract Society (1941). Pp. 200. $1.75. 

Roman Portraits, Series I and II: New York, The Metropolitan Museum of 
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Art (1941). Pp. 4 with 51 figures on 20 plates; 4 with 64 figures on 20 plates. 
$0.25 each. 

SETTON, K. M., Christian Attitude Towards the Emperor in the Fourth Century, 
Especially as shown in Addresses to the Emperor, ‘Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” No. 482: New York, 
Columbia University Press (1941). Pp. 7+239. $2.75. 

SHauH, T. L., Ancient India, A History of Ancient India for 1000 Years (900 
B.c.-100 a.p.), Vol. 4: London, Probsthain (1941). 17s.6d. 

Suaw, HELEN K.., Life In Ancient Rome, Unit of Teaching Pictures, “Informa- 
tive Classroom Picture Series’: Grand Rapids, Informative Classroom Pic- 
ture Publishers (1940). Pp. 15, 16 plates. $2.00. 

STARR, BENJAMIN F., Life In Ancient Greece, Unit of Teaching Pictures, 
“Social Studies Series”: Grand Rapids, Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 
lishers (1940). Pp. 18, 16 plates. $2.00. 
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